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Me is being said and written today about our 
public schools. Everything that is said is true— 
somewhere. All of us know that there are some schools 
where the quality of education is as limited as some 
of the critics are saying. There are many other places 
where the quality of education meets every demand of 
the severest critics, In all cases the quality depends, in 
large part, on what our citizens want and demand in 
each community. 


Small high schools and inadequate elementary schools 
cannot offer the variation in subjects that can be offered 
in larger schools. It is the obligation of each school 
district to organize itself so that each school is large 
enough to offer the kind of education that the people 
want. If we accept this belief, people have the right 
and duty to evaluate critically their own schools, but 
not those of another district. 


esi costs more money each year and will 
continue to cost more as long as the school popu- 
lation increases each year and the purchasing power of 
the dollar declines. In the final analysis the educational 
offering will be largely conditioned by what the com- 
munity is willing to pay. 

Nearly two hundred years ago Thomas Jefferson 
wrote some revolutionary statements including “all men 
are created equal” and “governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” To the 
independent thinking pioneer American these were 
such challenging words that out of his belief in their 
possibilities there developed a still more revolutionary 
concept—Universal, Free, Public Education. Ignorance 
and democracy are incompatible. Jefferson believed 
that ordinary people could accomplish extraordinary 
results, America’s program of universal public educa- 
tion has been the means to this end. After all, it is not 
mere coincidence that democracy, a high standard of 
living, industrial progress, and public education exist 
side by side in the United States as in no other country 
of the world. 


A Statement on Public Education 















ECENT research and practice have centered wpon 

the identification of differences in pupils, and the 
provision of proper learning conditions. Cyclic cha iges 
of educational emphases reflect changing pattern of 
values. Presently the focus of attention is on the ec ica- 
tion of “the gifted child.” Those with special ta! ents 
and special abilities should be, and often are, give: an 
opportunity to proceed at their own best rate. How ver, 
at no time should educational quality be measure | 
terms of the education for our intellectually elite a‘ one. 
Those with less ability must be provided opportur ties 
compatible with their respective abilities. In a fre: so- 
ciety, the educational system reflects the free spirt of 
its people. Our belief in free American education, its 
sensitivity and ability to adjust to the wishes and neds 
of its people, as opposed to rigid state controls, is the 
great underlying strength of a free people, Every 
American youth today feels that his particular etiuca- 
tion will serve him, his needs, and all other people 
better than an education that primarily serves the S‘ate. 


in 


NATION indicates its standard of values in many 
ways: in an economic pattern that measures suc- 
cess in material wealth; in a morality that defines 
wrongdoing as getting caught; in a wage scale that 
pays unskilled workers as much or more than educa- 
tors; in a derisive attitude that lampoons and carica- 


tures the intellectual as an egghead; in a leisure time — 


program devoted to TV westerns, professional sport, 
and rock ’n roll. Schools are an institution of society 
and they reflect that society. Thus, as America looks at 
its schools and is dissatisfied, it looks at its own 
imperfections. 


Wisconsin has always maintained a broad, general 
educational program for all of its youth, but it must 
continue to maintain the diversity of quality and bal- 
ance that its citizens have historically expected and 


received. 
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SPECIAL EDITION 


In January, 1958, we published a 
special edition of the Journal of 
Education containing the complete 
report of our annual WEA conven- 
tion in Milwaukee, November 7-9, 
1957. The issue was so well received 
hy our officers and membership that 
we are following the same policy 
this year. 

This journal includes all the com- 
mittee «eports adopted by your Rep- 
resentulive Assembly which become 
the principles and policies govern- 
| ing the course of action for your of- 
' ficers cad membership for 1959. In 
addition we are publishing our audit 
report or 1958 showing the financial 
F condition of the WEA and_ the 
budget for 1959. As space permits we 
are publishing portions of the ad- 
' dresses given by the speakers at the 
' veneral sessions which we believe 
Fare of most vital concern to all 
teachers. While all addresses con- 
tained much of value to teachers, we 
believe the selections we have made 
are of the most immediate interest 
to the profession. 
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Your WEA 


Officers for 59 


IRENE HOYT 
President 59 


On November 6, your Representative Assembly elected a presi- 
dent-elect, three vice presidents, a treasurer, and two mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee. These together with others 
chosen in 1956 and 1957 constitute the governing body of the 
WEA for 1959. To these officers go the responsibilities of 
leadership to carry out the policies adopted by our delegates. 


HE first order of business of 

the WEA Representative As- 
sembly following the report of the 
Credentials Committee is the elec- 
tion of officers. There is a feeling of 
tenseness as over 500 delegates rep- 
resenting every local association in 
the state and a membership of over 
28,000 teachers peer into their en- 
velopes containing ballots and con- 
vention reports for the small yellow 
ballot on which appears the names 
of the candidates for office in WEA. 
Scanning the list each delegate 
marks “X” after the candidate of his 
choice. Tellers who have been ap- 
pointed by the President gather the 
ballots, proceed to the counting 
room backstage, and begin the task 
of tabulation. While doing so the 
business of the Assembly goes on. 
An hour or so later the President is 
handed the results. Without an- 
nouncing the actual count the Presi- 


Lae 


HARRY W. JONES 
Ist Vice President 


2nd Vice President 


dent names the winners. As in all 
elections someone has to be a win- 
ner and someone the loser. 

Irene Hoyt, elementary school 
principal of Janesville, was at ease 
during the 1958 Representative As- 
sembly for she was elected in 1957. 
For the past year she has been 
president-elect and has served on 
the Executive Committee. At the 
time of her election she was an ele- 
mentary school teacher in the Janes- 
ville Public Schools but has since 
been named principal of the new 
Jefferson Elementary School. Miss 
Hoyt is a graduate of Wisconsin 
State College at Eau Claire and has 
a Master’s degree from Northwestern 
University. As is the case with most 
WEA officers her professional inter- 
est and her leadership were evi- 
denced on the local level. She is a 
past president of the Janesville Edu- 
cation Association, has been a mem- 


EDITH LUEDKE 


GUS C. BOLL 
3rd Vice President 


DONALD C. HOEFT 
President-Elect 


ber of the WEA Council on E:luca- 
tion and a delegate to NEA, 7 EPS, 
WEA, and SWEA. She is a life mem- 
ber of the NEA, a member of the 
NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, and secretary of the Amer- 
ican Association of University 
Women at Janesville. Besides her 
responsibilities of principalship she 
will be attending numerous WEA 
committee meetings, planning the 
general convention program for 
1959, and officially representing the 
association on state committees and 
commissions. 

Donald C. Hoeft, an elementary 
school teacher in Jefferson, did ex- 
perience the thrill of election when 
President Anderson announced him 
as the winner of the coveted posi- 
tion of president-elect. For a year 
he will serve on the Executive Con- 
mittee and the Council on Educa- 
tion and during that time ever min¢- 





LLOYD R. MOSENG 
Treasurer 
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ALLAN A. ANDERSON 
District I 


ful of the fact that come next De- 
cember 1 when he assumes office his 
responsibilities will be multiplied 
many times. His educational back- 
ground includes graduation from 
Wisconsin State College at Oshkosh 
and a Master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He, too, has 
acquired a foundation in educational 
activities by being a past president 
of the Jefferson Education Associa- 
tion, a third vice president of the 
WEA and for two years first vice 
president. While in those positions 
he has been a member of the WEA 
Welfare and Retirement committees, 
a delegate to WEA, TEPS, NEA, 
and SWEA. He is also a member of 
the WEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers and Phi Delta Kappa, a 
professional educational organiza- 
tion for men. 

Harry W. Jones, principal of the 
John Marshall Elementary School at 
Wausau, was elected first vice presi- 
dent. His professional activities in- 
clude the presidency of the Wausau 
Education Association and the Mara- 
thon County Classroom Teachers 
Association. A life member of NEA, 
he has been a delegate to the NEA 
and WEA conventions. As first vice 


DONALD E. UPSON 
District V 
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ALMA THERESE LINK 


District II 


president he will serve on the Exec- 
utive Committee and chairman of 
the WEA Constitution Committee. 

Edith Luedke, an elementary 
school teacher in West Allis, was 
named second vice president. In the 
area of professional activities she has 
a remarkable record of accomplish- 
ments as an officer in the Milwaukee 
Council of Teachers, the Wisconsin 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
and the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers. As second vice presi- 
dent she will serve on the Executive 
Committee and ex-officio on the Lo- 
cals Committee. 

Gus C. Boll, supervising principal 
at Slinger, was named third vice 
president. He has served on WEA 
Locals and Legislative committees 
and has been president of local edu- 
cation associations and the Western 
WEA. He is a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee and ex-officio a 
member of the Welfare Committee. 

Lloyd R. Moseng, WEA president 
in 1954, succeeds Paul M. Vincent of 
Stevens Point as treasurer of the As- 
sociation. A classroom teacher at the 
Franklin Junior High School at Ra- 
cine, he has been treasurer and ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Racine Edu- 


ELLEN CASE 
District VI 


D. E. FIELD 
District III 


GILBERT L. ANDERSON 
Past President 


RALPH LENZ 
District IV 


cation Association and has served on 
several WEA committees. 

Alma Therese Link of Oshkosh 
and Donald E. Upson of Janesville 
were elected to the WEA Executive 
Committee from Districts II and V, 
respectively, without opposition. 

Miss Link, who has the distinc- 
tion of being the first WEA life 
member, has been president of the 
Oshkosh Education Association and 
has served on several committees of 
WEA and NWEA. She is also a 
member of the Wisconsin TEPS 
Commission. For several years she 
represented Wisconsin on the NEA 
Resolutions Committee which was 
climaxed by her chairmanship of the 
committee during the NEA Centen- 
nial Anniversary in 1957. 

Mr. Upson, superintendent of 
schools of Rock County, has served 
on the Executive Committee and the 
Retirement Committee. He has been 
a delegate to the Regional TEPS 
Conference and to the NEA. 

All other members of the Execu- 
tive Committee were chosen for defi- 
nite terms at previous elections. This 
committee will carry out the man- 
dates of the Representative Assem- 
bly and decide other issues. 


H. C. WEINLICK 
Executive Secretary 











Your Trophy Case 


President Ginger visited many education associa- 


tions and school systems during his term of office. 
In his address at the WEA convention he reported 


WOULD like to consider with 

you first about some facts of edu- 
cation, second, some impressions 
about education, and third, what you 
can do about it. 

‘Not long ago I visited the campus 
of one of the Big Ten schools. In 
this particular coliseum they had a 
large trophy case which contained a 
Big Ten championship trophy in 
football. Next to it was a Big Ten 
championship trophy in track; a 
little farther down the line, the Big 
Ten championship trophy in basket- 
ball—I suspect they had 100 differ- 
ent trophies in the various trophy 
cases of that Big Ten school. 

I looked at them as I walked 
down the corridor and I asked my- 
self, in view of the traveling I had 
done this last year all over this con- 
tinent, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, “In 
terms of education for America, 
what does this mean?” 

I shall not discuss what I think 
that means, but to me here was a 
great challenge, a great idea. These 
people did not win these trophies 
by accident, they won them by de- 
sign. They started out at the begin- 
ning of their seasons in athletics 
with an intent to get something 
done. Their coaches and _ their 
coaches’ staffs planned and carried 
out their plan. First I would like to 
bring a part of myself to you from 
my experience as president of the 
National Education Association. 

I saw every kind of school. I 
think I saw every type of teacher. I 
believe I heard every argument 
given for and against public educa- 
tion which could be given. I heard 
citizens’ groups argue vigorously for 
adequate support. I heard people on 
the other side of the fence arguing 
that teachers already are paid too 
much. I heard one group say you 
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on what he saw and what he heard in his travels. 





LYMAN V. GINGER 
Dean, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, and Past 

President of NEA 


did not need preparation to teach 
and another say that you needed 
adequate and complete preparation 
to teach, and all the way in between. 

I read and heard discussed the 
topics that had to do with the great 
challenge that came to us because 
of the achievements of Russia. I 
heard people say the high school 
system was no good and had never 
been any good. I heard other people 
say that it was serving the purpose 
for which it was designed. 

Somewhere in that cluster of ideas 
there is the germ of truth that you 
teachers of Wisconsin can help to 
find for yourselves. 

In the Kansas City Times a little 
more than a year ago, I found this 
editorial. It opened with this 
statement: 

“Never before in peacetime have 
the American people felt a compar- 
able anxiety as the one that is felt 
today. Never before have they ex- 
perienced such a sense of funda- 
mental insecurity or looked to the 
future with so little apparent confi- 
dence in themselves. Never before, 
not even in the depths of the depres- 
sion have they seemed as close to 
national panic.” 

I have more than 500 clippings 
from newspapers and editorial writ- 
ers expressing almost the same view 
and most of them were writing be- 
cause of what they had just discov- 


ered about what one of our great 


enemies had done in the field of 
science. Not one word had they men- 
tioned about the field of humanities 
or social studies or what other ac- 










Romulo and Ginger discuss common in}!erests 
at the close of the general session Thu: sday, 





complishments they had had, b it in 
the field of science. 








This particular editorial \ riter 
went ahead to say: “The enemi:s of 
our country were elated.” 

They were using this to ge: the 
under-developed countries to ‘hink 
the way they thought and believe 
the way they believe. They went 
ahead to point out the Suez crisis, 
point out some of the problems of 
the eruption of Hungary, some of 
the other things that happened on 
the European continent and around 
the world, and they used this to say 
the almost panic in this country was 
something for immediate concern. 

Thruout all of this, those of us 
who were working with the National 
Education Association, and not only 
with that group, but teachers every- 
where, kept saying to the public, 
“Our schools are no different from 
what they were five years ago- 
maybe some, but not radically; no 
different in intended purpose, that 
of trying to provide an opportunity 
for all children.” 

I would not for a minute have you 
believe I want us to try to copy 
Russia. I do not want to be mis- 
understood. I can see no reason why 
the American public should have 
the feeling that it had about our 
school system, comparing it with 
Russia’s schools. I will not try to 
compare them, but I would like to 
raise some questions. Let’s forget 
about the one achievement that 
seemed to be so great with them 
and ask ourselves, would we like to 
be thinking in terms of trying t 
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\TION 


copy Russia with their concentration 
camps, with their absolute rejection 
of criticism? An example is the re- 
jection of their great writer not long 
ago when he had won the Nobel 
prize and could not accept it; they 
finally told him he could, but he 
knows what will happen if he does; 
or with the idea that they cannot sit 
across the peace table and agree 
with the fundamental conception of 
a lasting peace. 

These are fundamental to me. 
They are important and to me, the 
heart of the operation of a basic, 
fundamental principle for a lasting 
peace. I think that it is the teacher's 
influence more than any other one 
single group that can make a dif- 
ferent kind of people who will walk 
to the voting places ten, fifteen, 
twenty years from now and decide 
what the future will be. 

I am sure that there are some 
things we can learn from what other 
countries have done, but we cannot 
learn how to treat other people 
from what they have done; they 
have never had the experience in 
kindness and in accepting people of 
all races and creeds and colors as 
we have in this nation. With few ex- 
ceptions, very few, basically and 
fundamentally, our 170 million 
people believe and accept people 
for what they are. We cannot learn 
this from some of the other places 
in the world that we have talked 
about. 

I am not trying to hold us up as 
perfect examples. Certainly none of 
us can excuse situations like Little 
Rock, or situations that have oc- 
curred in other parts of our country, 
whether it has to do with the Negro 
population or Italian or the way we 
treat the Indians on the reservations, 
or did at one time—no one can ex- 
cuse that kind of conduct, but these 
are the exceptions and not the rule. 
Certainly we would not want to 
look to Russia and have them tell us 
the ways we should treat and raise 
children in a free society. They have 
had no experience in this, because 
theirs has not been a free society. 

May I raise some questions with 
you as teachers of Wisconsin? What 
do you want for the school system 
of your state? What are you trying 
to do? What do you want the chil- 
dren to have when they walk out of 
the classroom at the end of sixth, 
ninth, and twelfth grade, and after 
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four more years of college? Are 
your goals and conception clear? 
What kind of curriculum will best 
fit them for the kind of program you 
think they should have? Should we 
eliminate, as some people contend, 
all of the subjects but the basic five? 
Let the basic five either sink or 
swim for every child in America? 

Should we eliminate speech, 
drama, art, physical education, or is 
there a place in a free society for a 
unit in home economics that teaches 
girls correct grammar when they 
have never had it and never heard 
it in the environment from which 
they come? Is there a place in our 
educational system for a curriculum 
that tries to get boys and girls to be 
able to speak and communicate well 
with one another? Is there a place in 
a free society for a unit that tries to 
get them to understand the place of 
television and radio? Certainly to- 
day, when more hospital beds are 
occupied by those who do not un- 
derstand how to handle their emo- 
tions and mental problems than are 
occupied by those with physical 
problems, is there a place for good 
guidance programs or is this a fig- 
ment of imagination of people who 
are called educationists with the 
worst connotation that possibly can 
be given. 

Down in our place, you can call 
a person some names and get by, 
but one or two you better not call 
anyone, or you won't live to walk 
away from the scene, and one of the 
worst connotations that has come to 
the education profession is the con- 
notation given to the word “educa- 
tionist.” With all the writing that has 
gone around about it, I do not feel 
any personal resentment because I 
have given my life to education; if 
I am an educationist, so be it, but 
what must we say to the American 
public about the place of our career? 

I would like to raise three ques- 
tions: Where have we been in edu- 
cation—not that I expect to prove 
anything with these statements, but 
I want to show you people as I have 
in other places a few times, that 
there has never been a time when we 
have not had some criticism of edu- 
cation. We can start with Confucius, 
who, writing almost 2500 years ago, 
said, “The teachers of today just go 
on repeating things in a rigmarole 
fashion, annoy the students with 
constant questions, and repeat the 


same things over and over again.” 

Horace Mann’s annual report of 
1838 is critical of the teaching of 
reading. 

John Erskine in “My Life As a 
Teacher,” says regarding his teach- 
ing at Amherst in 1903, “A large pro- 
portion of my Amherst freshmen 
were unable to spell.” 

And yet, somehow, people believe 
it is something that just happened, 
that people could not be taught to 
spell and write. It so happens that 
this has been true and will continue 
to be true. There are some who will 
not learn to spell and write, who 
will not learn to express themselves, 
and some who will not learn a lot 
of other things. 

In 1856, one of the school boards, 
giving a report for this particular 
system, stated the system itself was 
in a feeble and backward condition, 
and they believed as a school board 
that modern education was decid- 
edly bad. “Modern’—in 1856. 

Again, I am not trying to prove 
to you that what we have today is 
perfect. I know it is not, but where 
have we been? In the first place, we 
have been developing the concept 
that there should be opportunity for 
every child in this country. That, to 
me, is one of the greatest dangers 
we face in 1958, the fact that there 
are so many people, and I am 
alarmed at the number, who believe 
that we should change our system of 
opportunity for the masses and say 
it should be opportunity for the 
few. 

Let us consider some facts about 
our educational system. Do you 
people in Wisconsin realize you have 
the greatest holding power, accord- 
ing to statistics, of any state in the 
nation, of boys and girls who en- 
tered junior high and stayed on into 
high school? It happens in that re- 
spect you ranked first, but in respect 
to getting all of your children into 
school, you rank in the forties 

In number of days of school per 
year, you are twenty-second in the 
nation, and in an average amount of 
money spent per child, you are fif- 
teenth. You spent $289 per child. 
There are some who spend as little 
as $130 per child; some states spend 
twice as much as you spend. 

This is America—these are the 
United States. There will be differ- 
ences that cannot be corrected in 
some ways, but there aré differences 
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that must be corrected, if we believe 
in this basic principle—an oppor- 
tunity, not equal, we cannot provide 
it equal—but an opportunity that is 
adequate for every child who comes 
to the classes. 

May I give you some quick statis- 
tics on this business of where you 
are and where I am and where some 
more people are in terms of oppor- 
tunity. It happens that down thru 
the last 50 years, these things have 
happened. There is one state with 
an average or median education for 
its population of the twelfth grade; 
another that barely reaches the sev- 
enth grade. There is one that has 
only 4% of the total population with 
less than five years of schooling; an- 
other state has 29%; another state, 
49% of its population that has fin- 
ished high school and another has 
only 18%. In another, 8% finished col- 
lege; another, only 3%. 

It so happens that in terms of the 
amount of money that is spent for 
education, one will spend $462 per 
child and another spends $150. What 
about the number of children to be 
educated? In one state, 624 children 
for every 1,000 adults, while another 
state has only half that number to 
educate for every 1,000 adults. 

If we believe fundamentally in an 
opportunity that is adequate, it 
seems to me we must be thinking in 
terms of national solutions as well 
as state and local solutions. I do not 
see as a nation how we can hope to 
strengthen ourselves at every level 
when one state will have one out of 
every four called for military duty, 
rejected because of illiteracy and an- 
other has a very, very small per cent. 
That is only a small part of the pic- 
ture, but these things cannot be 
solved in a nation by approaching it 
in my home town alone. There is 
where we have been, that is a little 
bit about what we have done, but 
what else have we done? May I 
give you some quick statistics that 
I think tell a story? 

In this nation we happen to be 
the only large nation with as little 
as 3% of our adult population illiter- 
ate. There are some small countries 
that have a higher percent of liter- 
acy. In this nation, 70% of our boys 
and girls go on to high school. It 
happens in 1957, we have had trained 
to teach in the schools of this coun- 
try, 770,000 teachers, 265,000 engi- 
neers, 50,000 doctors, 92,000 lawyers. 

That is where we have been and 


that is where we are. With the larger 
number of boys and girls coming to 
college every year, I will grant you 
many of them should not be there, 
but if our basic concept continues to 
be for boys and girls to live in this 
land, they must have that chance to 
try, and if they have that chance, 
then to me we are meeting that part 
of our responsibility. 

I have a quote from Red Book 
Magazine: 

“Not every child can adapt his 
talents to the physical sciences, and 
no one should be forced into any 
specialized field of study against his 
aptitudes and personality. We will 
be doing many of our most promis- 
ing young people—and ourselves—a 
great injustice if, in our present 
eagerness to reward tomorrow's sci- 
entists, we slight tomorrow’s schol- 
ars and artists.” 

And social science people. 

Yes, that is where we are and that 
is where we have been. Now, where 
are we going? What is the future? 

I suggest, if I may, just five tro- 
phies for your trophy case—just 
five, Across this trophy case I would 
like you to put the inscription in big, 
bold letters, “A Professional Person,” 
because we are not going anywhere 
unless you are. We will never get the 
first trophy in there unless you are a 
professional person. 

We may get a miniature size, we 
may get one with a handle off or 
with a dent in it, but we are not go- 
ing to get the real McCoy unless the 
teachers of America truly are profes- 
sional people. In the strictest sense 
of the word you must feel that you 
are well prepared, you must feel that 
inner compulsion that you not only 
must know the subject you are go- 
ing to teach but also you will refuse 
or almost refuse to move into the 
field in which you are not prepared. 
You must not go into things that 
will damage the other members who 
are occupying the same type of post 
just across the hall from you or in 
another state in the nation. You must 
be truly professional in every sense. 

Then, the first trophy is a basic, 
fundamental understanding of the 
problems of education, complete and 
thoro, so that you understand what 
is involved with this teacher short- 
age, that we need 140,000 now for 
this coming year—we need them 
right now if we are going to have 
qualified people—140,000 classrooms 
or more. We know the population 








for the next five years will continue 
to demand that we have 25,000 to 
30,000 new classrooms every fall if 
we are to take care of the needs of 
our children. 

Not only do we know that, but we 
must help the people of our com. 
munity understand this, Maybe your 
community is not growing, but | 
have been in communities this last 
year that are growing so fast that if 
they built one classroom a day, 
with a population of about 2()),000 
people, they would still be filling 
behind and they are not going to be 
building them, but this is a purt of 
the need that is present across this 
country. Understanding is No. |. 

No. 2 would be this question of 
clarity of purpose for which e¢ uca- 
tion is devised. In the first place, 
there are some things that are fi ‘tual 
and basic. There is no qucstion 
about being creative about the :nul- 
tiplication table, or about H,SO_ be- 
ing sulphuric acid, about being cre- 
ative about some of the writins of 
people who have gone before. That 
is factual and basic information. But 
in the field of music, art, writing, 
there are many opportunities for 
this creative ability that some people 
may have. When we start looking at 
the business of clarity of purpose at 
which place do you find yourself? 
Is it clear to you, really, the place of 
the fundamental basic information, 
and the real, creative things? 

No. 3. We need to. stimulate 
people to see that their minds are. 
to use the expression of one of the 
writers, stretched as far as possible. 
If it so happens that this is the way 
you are thinking and you are sure 
that you understand the purpose and 
how you are going to work for it, 
then it seems to me that the next 
job involves something else. You as 
teachers of this state, and more than 
1,200,000 other teachers, be sure that 
the third trophy you put in your 
trophy case is that the correct and 
proper curriculum is planned for the 
children of your community. This, 
of course, demands work from your 
state level, from your PTA groups. 
from your boards of education, and 
from every educational leader. 

That is a tough one. It is a diffi 
cult decision to make. Under what 
conditions are you going to abolish 
certain subjects and put in otliers’ 
Should every child in America have 
three, four subjects that are language 
in nature? These are questions that 
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TION 


cannot be answered with the same 
answer for everyone, What are you 
going to teach? The curriculum is 
just 2 means of getting this thing+ 
done. How are you going about it 
and what are you going to offer to 
those oys and girls? 

] went into a rural community in 
another state recently where they 
were considering the question of cur- 
riculum revisions, using Dr. Conant’s 
report, trying to use some of the 
facts to help them. They were 
great! alarmed and yet in this par- 
ticular community most of their boys 
and girls were going back to farms 
or working in some of the factories 
that were nearby. They were not go- 
ing overseas as diplomats or as in- 
terpreters. They had no intention of 
doing that and because of the im- 
pact irom the outside, there was a 
community about to make a grave 
mistake with its boys and girls. 

They had no notion about the 
ability of the population, how well 
they could learn these things and 
what they ought to be doing. As I 
sat and listened to them, I had little 
to say except I did caution them, 
“Do not move too quickly in what 
you are about to do.” 

Neither can I conceive of certain 
children needing mechanics and me- 
chanical arts, nor can I conceive of 
some other children needing some 
other subjects, What are you going 
to do in terms of helping to shape, 
to be sure that you have the correct 
curriculum? 

No. 4. What are you going to do 
to be sure that every child in your 
school does the very best that he can 
according to his ability? We know 
that the best index of success in col- 
lege is how well these boys and girls 
did in high school. It was not what 
they took, it was how well they did 
in what they took. 

Are you providing school systems 
large enough to take care of this 
group of talented and gifted boys 
and girls? There are not very many, 
but are they going as far as they 
possibly can go. What are you doing 
for the rest of them on down to your 
handicapped group? Do you have a 
program for them, too? 

A part of this, as teachers, you 
camot do, but you can take a posi- 
tion about it. You can make your 
wishes known, you can have a phi- 
losophy, a belief, and understanding, 
and if you do, and have enough 
courage to express your opinion, it 
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will have an influence and effect. 

Trophy No. 5 should have in- 
scribed across the front “Excellence 
in Teaching.” It should be at the 
center, the largest of the group, of 
the highest luster, and of the most 
beautiful design. That is not just a 
cliche, a password or a statement 
that comes from some person who 
sits on the outside and has not seen 
it. I know what is involved in good 
teaching and so do you. I know what 
is involved if you sit before a group 
and try to stimulate from within the 
action of this student to move on to 
a realm far beyond what you are 
talking about. 

Education as talked about by 
Dr. Cole, president of Amherst, is 
not something you do to the student 
or with the student; it is something 
you get him to do for himself. How 
true it is. There is not a teacher that 
can take a child and teach him all 
the facts he needs to have or all the 
skills he should have as he goes on 
thru life, There is not one regardless 
of your excellence who can do that, 
but there are many of you who can 
by the kind of motivation you pro- 
vide, stimulus you give, and the kind 
of enthusiasm you have for teach- 
ing. These boys and girls sit in your 
classes day by day, week by week, 
and month after month, feel within 
themselves, “Here is a desire for me 
and a stimulation for me to do some- 
thing else and do it better and bet- 
ter,” and when you do that kind of 
teaching, you have to forget that 
two times two is something and five 
times five is something else. 

And in spite of the fact that some 
of the strongest criticism of us has 
been because we talk about life ad- 
justment, I contend your greatest job 
as a teacher is to get your student in 
your class, every one according to 
his ability, to get him to want to go 
forward and do more than he has 
done. Then you have caused him to 
go forward as far as he will ever go. 
When we do less, we have failed to 
do our job in teaching. 

When we talk about these things 
and all the implications, when you 
look across your trophy case, what 
type emblem are you going to have? 
Is it going to be one that says, “This 
one I have—but I am in teaching 
for just a short time.” 

“This one I have—but I am not 
concerned about professional 
improvement.” 


“This one I have—but this child 
cannot learn and I will forget about 
him.” 

“This one I have, and this I desire, 
but I am not quite willing to go back 
to summer school occasionally or to 
read more literature or find out more 
about television teaching.” 

“These things I have—but I am 
good enough already.” 

I don’t believe that about the 
teachers of America. If there is any- 
thing that I could say to them when 
I talk to them, and as I have in the 
past, it would be that somehow you 
could do what Dr. Chaffee of Har- 
vard said when talking about the 
great dangers of education. He said: 

“The real danger to education is 
not from radical teachers or con- 
servative teachers or curriculum—but 
from uninspiring teachers, teachers 
who cannot get over the footlights— 
teachers who are dispensers of 
branded canned goods. The greatest 
need is for teachers who will pro- 
duce eagerness of spirit among 
young men and women. Teachers 
who have the ability to help the stu- 
dent deal in after life with what is 
around the corner.” 

Yes, if these things can be done, 
I am firmly convinced personally 
that thru the eyes of the mind of the 
child, he will be able to see because 
of the work you did, the beauty of 
art, the creativeness of literature or 
of music, the colors of the sunset, 
the threat of the storm, the beauty 
of nature, and more important still, 
the enjoyment of life. Because of 
what you have done, somehow he 
will develop a set of values, a storm 
warning, a compass, an appreciation 
of other people, an acceptance of 
what he himself is, and what his po- 
tential may be. 

Because of what you have done, 
because of these things and because 
of the contacts I had last year with 
teachers, I am more convinced to- 
day than I was 15 months ago that 
our educational system is in sound 
hands and on a firm footing. I be- 
lieve we must get the people of this 
nation to recognize that national 
problems must be solved nationally 
and state problems must be solved 
at the state level and local problems 
locally. 

To me, education is all three. We 
are not going to be able to provide 
adequate salaries with the support 
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The very survival of the 
American way of life hinges on 


THE RACE FOR POWER 


HESE are dangerous days and 

these are crucial times. It is im- 
portant for the American people to 
listen to certain truths that need 
telling, since they are engaged in a 
race for power that really means the 
security of their lives and of their 
dear ones, the survival of the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

But in order for you to understand 
and grasp the full import of the 
message I would like to begin by 
giving you two backdrops. The first 
backdrop is the Far East crisis. So 
much confusion has been aroused by 
conflicting opinions and by the in- 
sertion of peripheral issues that the 
Far Eastern crisis has really con- 
fused American thinking. Today I 
want to revert to the fundamental 
principles involved in the issue. I 
am not interested in your domestic 
policies, I am only interested in the 
fundamental principles that we must 
know in order to understand the Far 
Eastern crisis, or rather, the Formosa 
Straits crisis with its proper back- 
ground and its proper framework. 

To do that, we must either accept 
or reject three premises. The first is: 
Do we or do we not believe that 
America is an imperialistic country? 
Certainly, after the second World 
War, which America helped to win, 
America refused to annex one single 
inch of territory for itself, Not only 
that, but it also proved to be a most 
generous victor—witness the treat- 
ment by America of Germany and 
Japan. It shared its abundance after 
the War with all countries, friends 
and foes alike. Certainly the objec- 
tive observer, and indeed, America, 
must admit that America is not an 
imperialistic country. 

If we accept the premise, as we 
must, then we must accept the corol- 
lary syllogism that whatever America 
is doing in the Far East, the Middle 


East or in the Near East, must be in . 


the interest of world peace and se- 
curity and that she is not doing 
whatever she is doing in the Near 
East, in the Middle East or in the 


Far East only for herself, but in the 
interest of world peace and security. 

That is the first premise. 

The second premise that we must 
either accept or reject in order to 
understand the Formosa Strait crisis 
is this: Do we or do we not believe 
the basic Communist objective and 
philosophy is world conquest. Those 
of us who have studied Marxism and 
Leninism, those of us whose busi- 
ness it is to study closely the trend 
of Communism day in and day out, 
know that Communism’s prime ob- 
jective is world conquest. 

You heard Nikita Khrushchev 
make the announcement over your 
airways in a telecast recently that 
your grandchildren would be Com- 
munists. He meant that he is confi- 
dent that Communism would con- 
quer the world. If we accept this 
premise, as we must, that the basic 
Communist objective is world con- 
quest, then we must also accept the 
corollary syllogism that the nibbling 
away of any Free World positions 
anywhere is part and parcel of that 
strategy of world conquest by Com- 
munism and that therefore it is the 
duty of America, the leader of the 
Free World, to resist it whenever 
and wherever it takes place. 

The third premise that we must 
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accept or reject in order to under. 
stand this Formosa Strait crisis is 
this: Do we or do we not believe 
that you as a nation today aie en. 
gaged in a life and death stiuggle 
against Communism? Is ther any 
doubt that you as a people today 
are locked in mortal combat with 
Communism, that Communism is 
seeking every means to undermine 
your way of life? Your mountiig ap. 
plications in armament show that 
The statements emanating froin the 
Kremlin show that. If you have an 
doubt that Communism is irying 
every means to undermine your 
American way of life, all you have to 
do is to read J. Edgar Hoover's book 
called, “The Masters of Deceit,” a 
documented book, which shows 
what Communism is trying to do in 
this very United States. 

So, therefore, if we accept as we 
must that you as a nation today are 
engaged in a life and death global 
struggle against Communism, then 
for your own national security, for 
the safety of your lives, for the sur 
vival of the American way of life. 
wherever Communism tries to en- 
croach on another territory to ad- 


vance its power, it is your duty for F 


the sake of your children as well as 
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for yourselves, to resist it with all 
that vou have, wherever it happens 
and whenever it happens. 
Therefore, if we accept these 
three premises, we have the frame- 
work by which to understand the 
Formosa Strait crisis. Then when 
you hear that these tiny, little 
islands, Quemoy and Matsu, are not 
important, that they are incidents, 
that (.ey are so near the Chinese 
main! iad that they must be given to 
the Chinese Reds, just like Staten 
Island is to Manhattan, I ask, since 
when is proximity nine-tenths of the 
law? | have always felt that posses- 
sion is nine-tenths of the law, not 
proximity. If we follow the theory 
that proximity must rule, then you 
must return Alaska to Soviet Russia, 
because Alaska is nearer Soviet Rus- 
sia than it is to you; then Japan, 
Okinawa, Korea, Formosa, Hong- 
kong must all be given to the Chi- 
nese Reds, because they are nearer 
the Chinese Reds than to any other 
power, It is dangerous to indulge in 
this. It only serves to confuse. 
What is essential now in this mo- 
ment of grave national peril for the 
American people is to go back only 
to the fundamental principles in- 
volved in the issue of the Formosa 
Strait crisis. You stand in the For- 
mosa Strait crisis for what? You 
stand for the recognition of use of 
force in the settlement of issues, that 
you can allow any would-be aggres- 
sor when he thinks he has a legiti- 
mate or illegitimate claim on a piece 
of property to bombard it? What 
kind of world order are we going to 
have if we allow any would-be ag- 
gressor the minute he thinks he has 
a right over a certain piece of real 
estate to bombard it as the Red Chi- 
nese have done and are doing today? 
As the second backdrop, America 
began to demobilize her troops after 
the second World War, in the opin- 
ion of some, very fast; in the opinion 
of others, too fast. One by one, 
Soviet Russia saw the beautiful op- 
portunity presented to her to begin 
achieving her objective of world 
conquest. In your self-imposed weak- 
hess you were helpless to prevent it. 
Russia saw the only nation that 
could thwart her ambition to attain 


| that position weakening herself by 


demobilizing. So Latvia, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland one after an- 
other fell under the sinister shadow 
of the hammer and the sickle, and 
millions of once free men were 
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turned into robots of the Kremlin. 
The Iron Curtain was run down and 
the cold war started. 

But there was one country in 
Europe which at that time showed 
Russia that it could not have what 
it had always wanted and that was 
Greece. Because Soviet Russia had 
always been a landlocked country 
and had always wanted an outlet 
into the Mediterranean she thought 
she could get that outlet thru 
Greece. You remember what hap- 
pened in 1947 and 1948. So-called 
guerrillas, following the usual Com- 
munist subversive practice, were in- 
filtrated with instructions from Mos- 
cow to overthrow the Greek govern- 
ment, to make of Greece another 
puppet state and thus give her the 
outlet into the Mediterranean in or- 
der to cut the western world’s life- 
line in two and ultimately deny to 
you the use of the Suez Canal. 

That was the objective of Soviet 
Russia in 1947 and 1948. Fortunately 
for the world, your military strate- 
gists and your statesmen in Wash- 
ington saw what Soviet Russia 
wanted to do in Greece and so you 
sent to Greece one of your greatest 
American generals, General James 
Van Fleet. With him went a corps 
of seasoned American military ex- 
perts and together they trained the 
Greek troops and together they di- 
rected Greek strategy. Then Ameri- 
can economic aid and American ma- 
terials began to pour into Greece, I 
am sure that when many of you in 
Wisconsin read in your newspapers 
in 1947-48 that you were sending 
General Van Fleet, American dol- 
lars, and American material into 
Greece, you must have shaken your 
heads and said, “Why do we have to 
do that? Don’t we have enough wor- 
ries in Milwaukee? Are our taxes not 
high enough? Let the Greeks fight 
their own fight.” 

How fortunate for the world that 
vou helped the Greeks in that fight! 
When the Greeks saw that you were 
interested in their plight, their 
drooping spirits took on a new lease 
on life and like a united people, 
they fought Communism with all 
they had. They fought with courage 
and heroism. With your help they 
succeeded in frustrating Soviet Rus- 
sia’s attempt to make of Greece an- 
other puppet state. With your help 
they succeeded in frustrating Soviet 
Russia's attempt to win an outlet 
into the Mediterranean which would 


have been a serious threat to your 
national security. 

But, by way of digression, just to 
show that Communism is never dis- 
heartened by temporary setbacks or 
by failure, what she failed to achieve 
thru Greece in 1947 and 1948, she 
succeeded in achieving in 1956. After 
the Summit Conference in Geneva, 
we found out that by the sale of 
arms by Czechoslovakia to Egypt 
certainly Soviet Russia emerged as 
a Middle Eastern power, which she 
never was before and which she 
hoped to achieve thru Greece in 1947 
and 1948. She is now a Middle East- 
ern power and much of what is hap- 
pening in the Middle East today 
springs from that fact . . . but that 
by way of digression. 

In 1947 and 1948, we saw how 
Communism was advancing in the 
Western European nations, in Bel- 
gium, in Italy, in France, in the 
other western European nations that 
were shaken by the second World 
War. Widows and orphans every- 
where, misery, poverty, and suffer- 
ing, all are the greatest allies of 
Communism. Communism was ad- 
vancing in those countries. 

My wife and I were in Europe in 
1948 and 1949 and were evewit- 
nesses to the electrifying and galva- 
nizing effect that American economic 
aid had on the European masses. As 
is usual with American statesmen, 
American leadership, and American 
national attention, you helped con- 
tain Communism in Europe. At 
given moments because of your an- 
cestry, common culture, and civiliza- 
tion your statesmen and leadership 
and national attention concentrated 
on Europe. But one sad day you 
heard from your radio commentators 
and you read across the flat pages 
of your newspapers the screaming 
headlines that on the other side of 
the world a catastrophe had befallen 
democracy—China conquered by 
Communism, 

Six hundred and fifty million Chi- 
nese lost to democracy, lost to you, 
and again in your self-imposed weak- 
ness you were helpless to prevent it. 
Six hundred and fifty million Chi- 
nese that Soviet Russia can make use 
of for her nefarious ends and this is 
not conjecture. You heard Russia 
say that the war in Korea would be 
fought to the last Chinese soldier. 
Not one single drop of Russian blood 
was shed in Korea. They were all 
Chinese soldiers. She has 650 million 
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Chinese that she can make use ot 
and she is making use of them for 
her wars by proxy. 

And it is because we have ignored 
a truth that we all knew; it was no 
secret. When Lenin laid down the 
basic strategy for Soviet Russia to 
achieve its objective of World con- 
quest, he wrote for all eyes and all 
ages. I quote him: “The road to 
London and Paris, to Leningrad, is 
thru Pekin and Calcutta,” meaning 
for Soviet Russia to conquer the 
world, Soviet Russia must first con- 
quer Asia. 

While all your statesmanship and 
leadership were concentrated on 
Europe, Soviet Russia took the first 
big grab in Asia by conquering 
China. Hence I come to the sub- 
topic, nothing more nor less than 
your own national security, the 
survival of the American way of life. 
On the map Asia may be 10,000 
miles away from Milwaukee, in 
terms of your national security, in 
terms of modern welfare, in terms 
of supersonic, guided missiles, Asia 
today is your next door neighbor, as 
Minneapolis is to St. Paul. Don’t for- 
get, the Pacific Ocean no longer af- 
fords to you the protection that it 
gave you ten years ago. The Pacific 
Ocean is gone, finished, annihilated 
by modern technology. What ten 
years ago seemed to be sound and 
sane and logical, for the sake of your 
national security must now undergo 
a logical revamping to keep pace 
with the advance of modern tech- 
nology. That is a truth that you 
must know. 

Then, again, before the second 
World War, it was an ingrained be- 
lief in the Asian mind that the West 
was invincible, invulnerable, in the 
use of arms, Perhaps because of that 
Asia was quiescent for centuries, 
meek, perhaps cowardly. But after 
the second World War, after Japan 
and Asian nations had you practi- 
cally on the run for almost two 
years, after Japan practically de- 
feated the combined armies and 
navies for almost three years of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
the Netherlands, France, and Bel- 
gium, after the so-called impregnable 
fortresses of the West in Singapore, 
in Hongkong, in Batavia, in Bataan, 
fell like a pack of cards before the 
Japanese onslaught, after Americans, 
Britishers, Dutchmen, were cap- 
tured, flung into prison, tortured, in- 
sulted by the Japanese, after the 
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stalemate in Korea which Pekin 
radio dins in the ears of peoples of 
Asia that it was the victory of the 
native troops over what they called 
the pick of the armies of 17 nations, 
after the fall of Dienbienthu which 
Moscow misrepresents as a victory 
of Viet Nam native troops over what 
they call the flower of the French 
Army, after the debacle of the Suez 
Canal, the belief in the Asian mind 
of the invulnerability of the West is 
gone, finished, forgotten. Much of 
what has happened in Asia today 
springs from that fact. 

That, too, is a truth that you 
should know. It is food for thought 
and in this race for power in which 
you are engaged. These are the 
truths that you must face and not 
try to gloss over. 

Then, again, once upon a time 
Rome, Greece, the Netherlands, Por- 
tugal, Spain, England were world 
leaders, just as you are today. If you 
know your history you know that 
they were world leaders, some of 
them for generations, others for cen- 
turies, and they held sway over the 
world undisputed, supreme. World 
leadership came to America only 
since the second World War, 
scarcely 30 years ago, and your 
world leadership is already seriously 
contested, That, too, is a truth that 
should make you pause and ponder 
because it is food for thought. 

Then, again, a little over a year 
ago the first Sputnik went orbiting 
thru space and it was a Soviet- 
Russian Sputnik. As it said its beep- 
beep-beep message, there was in it 
for the peoples of Asia a sinister and 
ominous message. They saw in that 
Sputnik as it traveled thru space a 
symbol of the fact that Soviet Rus- 
sia, as underprivileged as the Asian 
countries are today, by following a 
system of economy and a system of 
government different from that of 
the West, succeeded in outpacing the 
West in specifically and deliberately 
that line in which the West has 
always been considered peerless and 
unmatched. 

That, too, is a truth you must face. 
It is a truth that should make you 
think. While it may be platitudinous 
to say that truth makes men free— 
you have heard it so often and read 
it so often—it is threadbare and out- 
worn, still I firmly believe that in 
moments of grave national peril it is 
important to be reminded that it is 


truth that helps to make free men 
stay free. 

I tell you these truths because 
you are teachers, You are the ones 
who mold the mentality of America’s 
young. It is important for you to 
know these facts. When you con- 
sider, therefore, these factors in- 
volved in this race for power in 
which you are now engaged, when 
you consider America’s estat: in 
Asia, you have to consider the 
world’s conscience. When you con- 
sider the world’s conscience, you 
must realize that more impo tant 
than the ultimate in weaponry are 
the intangibles, the imponder: les, 
involved in this race for power the 
friendship of other nations. You eed 
allies and friends. 

When two years ago I saw your 
President Eisenhower, after his » citis 
operation, ascend the Colum ine, 
pale, worn, emaciated, to attenc the 
Latin American Conference in ?an- 
ama, I was wondering why he felt 
he had to attend that confercnce. 
When he anived in Panama, yo:i re- 
member from the radio and th. pa- 
pers, he did not preside ove: the 
conference because of his sta e of 
health, but he saw to it that he con- 
ferred individually and sepai.tely 
with each and every one of tlie 20 
Latin American presidents. 

Why? Because President Eisen- 
hower knows better than you or I 
that international friendship in this 
day and age cannot be taken for 
granted. It must be nourished, it 
must be cultivated if it is to fructify. 

Your Vice President, after the po- 
litical campaign of 1953, had to 
go to Africa to shake hands with 
tomorrow. 

Your Secretary of State, at his age, 
70 years, travels fast and far—why? 
Because the Secretary of State of the 
United States in 1958 is not the 
same as the Secretary of State of 
the United States in 1945. It is not 
sufficient for him now to read the 
correspondence that comes to his 
desk on Virginia Street in the State 
Department; he must know his coun- 


terparts personally all over the 


world, and they must feel his grip 
when he shakes hands with them as 
he speaks of the desire of his people 
to make friends with their people. 
Only last summer, at twelve 
oclock noon—and you know the 
Washington sun at twelve o'clock 
during the summer—there was vour 
(Turn to Page 34) 
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Imperatives for Peace 


ACH one of us lives in one 
E world, each of us is at the center 
of a ‘vorld all our own. Our world 
may be small or large, barren or 
fruitfl, drab or colorful, but in each 
instar:ce it is our own private world. 
Just as each of us, depending on 
where we are, sees a different rain- 
bow, which changes when we move, 
so, too, we carry along our private 
world as we go about our daily 
tasks. Sometimes we may take our 
own private world too seriously. In 
that case, we are liable to end up in 
a private cell, padded or bare. We 
soon learn that not only does each 
one of us live in a private world all 
our own, but we all live together in 
a public world, the overlapping of 
our individual private worlds. This 
public place, too, is one world, al- 
tho shifting curtains of iron and 
bamboo may give a temporary ap- 
pearance of two or more worlds. 
There is not a distinct, free world 
and a separate, non-free world; but 
really only one world—with each of 
us more or less free within it. 

This public world has virtually 
shrunk in size because of technical 
developments of the past century. 
It has become crowded—so that we 
are now face to face with one an- 
other all over the world, In the time 
of George Washington, it took five 
weeks to go from America to Europe, 
18 months to go around the world. 
Nowadays, one can go from here 
to Europe in less than ten hours, and 
around the world in less than 100 
hours. 

In the early days of the Republic, 
entangling alliances were unneces- 
sary, as well as undesirable. Now, 
regardless of what we may wish 
politically and personally, we al- 
ready find ourselves entangled eco- 
nomically and socially, A blight on 
coffee in Brazik, devaluation of the 
franc in France, an epidemic of flu 
in Asia, the discovery of uranium in 
Africa, all these faraway happenings 
affect the daily lives of each one of 
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Peace in the world depends on individuals. Since we 
can no longer isolate ourselves, each must stand up 

for the right, help others to attain the goal of 

freedom and democracy, and be aware of spiritual forces. 


us. It is no longer possible to hide 
fearfully behind a Maginot Line or 
even to watch hopefully o'er ram- 
parts. Armed isolation is vulnerable; 
neutrality acts are not neutral. 

We all must live together—or we 
won't live at all, as suggested by 
Nevil Shute in his provocative book, 
“On the Beach.” 

This one world, this public world, 
is crowded with people who move 





about; they are not things that can 
be shoved around. People are peo- 
ple! America is truly “beautiful for 
spacious skies,” but America is much 
more than “amber waves of grain 
and purple mountain majesties.” 
America is people—people who came 
over on the Susan Constant, the 
Godspeed, and the Discovery; on 
the Mayflower; on the Ark and the 
Dove; English refugees, French ex- 
plorers, Spanish missionaries; free 
Indians who were found here and 
Negro slaves who were brought 
here. 

It is people that make America. 
It is people that make America 
great, “I am an American” signi- 
fies primarily not a day, but a way 
of life, a democratic way of life. 
Greek democracy was conceived for 
a city or for a state; American de- 
mocracy is conceivable for the 
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whole world, for all people in our 
one world. The ancient Greeks actu- 
ally tried to live in two worlds, a 
world for the Greeks themselves and 
a world for others, the barbarians. 

Aristotle advised young Alexander 
to become a leader of the Greeks 
and a master of the Persians. Alex- 
ander, however, preferred to con- 
quer the whole world, as imperialists 
have tried in succeeding centuries; 
Caesar, Napoleon, Hitler, Mussolini, 
Stalin, each one of them attempted 
and failed to make one world thru 
imperialism. Imperialists have no 
place in one world. It is, “We, the 
people of the United States,"—“We, 
the people of the United Nations,” 
who have decided to live together, 
to work together, to make our com- 
mon life a common glory. 

The modern world, crowded with 
people, presents a new challenge, 
a challenge to build a truly New 
World. The New World of yester- 
day was often a materialistic adven- 
ture, exploited largely by self- 
seeking groups; the New World of 
tomorrow must be primarily a spir- 
itual venture, led by socially minded 
persons. Our New World is to be a 
world without war. The shot at Lex- 
ington may have been figuratively 
heard around the world, but the 
bomb bursting in air at Hiroshima 
was literally felt around the world. 
It is impossible in our modern world 
to have war and peace; we can have 
one or the other, either war or 
peace; for each is global in charac- 
ter. A divided world in a techno- 
logical age is as impracticable as a 
ship with two captains. Violence in 
an atomic age is unthinkable as a 
lighted match in a gas-filled room. 
We must live modern in this New 
World. “America First” must hence- 
forth mean “America first in peace.” 
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One world without war is not just 
an idea that men have held, it is an 
ideal that has held men. Probably 
the most classical expression was 
that given by the Hebrew prophet: 
“They shall beat their swords into 
plowshares, and their spears into 
pruning hooks; nation shall not lift 
sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more.” 

It is remarkable that this vision 
was first seen 2,500 years ago, even 
more remarkable that it has not yet 
been realized, and most remarkable 
that men still believe it is possible. 
Our frontier of today is neither to 
the west, nor to the east; neither 
north, nor south. It is a spiritual 
horizon all around us, one world 
where all can live together, both at 
home and abroad—the key to unlock 
the gateway to the future. It is you, 
it is I; we, the people! The divine 
right of kings has been replaced by 
the divine rights of citizens, by the 
natural rights of all men, by their 
inalienable rights with inalienable 
responsibilities. Civil rights are in- 
complete without civil responsibili- 
ties. The New World of tomorrow 
will not just happen. Each one of us 
must expand our exclusive private 
worlds to make our public world all- 
inclusive. Each one of us must grow 
intellectually and socially. 

We, the people, must rediscover 
fundamental, moral values; we must 
rededicate ourselves to their  spir- 
itual realization, These spiritual and 
moral values are the imperatives for 
peace! 

The first imperative for peace is 
a reminder to “stand up yourself.” 
We must be strong, we must be 
alert, we must be prepared—para- 
doxically, even for war. 

How are we to achieve one world 
without war? Strangely enough, 
some claim, thru war itself! Pre- 
ventive war, however, to me _ is 
meaningless. Prevent one war by 
starting another one? As a matter 
of fact, no one can even win a war 
nowadays. In World War II, the 
United States expended 15 times 
more lives and spent 15 times more 
dollars than in World War I. Our 
primary problem nowadays is not 
to wage and win wars, but to wage 
and win peace. We must be realis- 
tic right at the start. Victory can be 
snatched from our unsteady grasp 
if we do not have a firm foothold. 
Despite our laudable hopes of dis- 
armament at the end of World War 
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II, within five years we found our- 
selves helping our former foes, Ger- 
many and Japan, to rearm for mutual 
defense, “The land of the free” may 
yet become a lost colony unless it 
is also “the home of the brave.” 
Freedom without security is a dream 
that may well become a nightmare. 
As Aristotle once noted, the first 
concern of man is to live, and only 
secondarily to live well. 

In one important respect, a na- 
tion is not like an individual, it 
cannot prefer death to tyranny; a 
nation must survive. War, however, 
is not the front line of national 
defense; it is the last line of. self- 
preservation. President Tyler and his 
Secretary of War, Upshur, once took 
a cruise down the Potomac on the 
Man-of-War Princeton, boasting the 
latest 12-inch gun called “the Peace- 
maker.” The gun exploded and killed 
the Secretary. To me, this is a para- 
ble of the ineffectiveness of war as 
a guarantee of peace. 

The bronze statue of Freedom 
above our lighted Capitol Dome in 
Washington, D.C. is a better beacon 
for our course. The goddess Free- 
dom stands there; in her right hand 
a sword sheathed. So, too, a free 
people must be armed, not to pro- 
voke, but ever ready to defend. In 
our increasingly crowded world, a 
world filled with atomic energy, we 
cannot survive another Pearl Har- 
bor. Civil Defense, however, is more 
than highways and shelters for 
civilians. 

It is defense by civilians; it re- 
sides in people, in every man on 
Main Street, in every man on every 
side street, in every man in the 
whole countryside. The threat to 
American democracy from within is 
greater than that from without! Re- 
member the glory that was demo- 
cratic Greece; the grandeur that 
was imperial Rome! Both nations 
crumbled with internal decay. As 
at the end of World War II, indi- 
viduals, not nations, were regarded 
as being legally responsible for ini- 
tiating war, so, too, individuals, not 
nations, will be ultimately respon- 
sible for establishing peace. Inde- 
pendence is not a hall to be filled 
with shouting Fourth-of-July patri- 
ots; it is not a “Bill of Rights” to be 
claimed by furtive fifth columnists. 
We need fewer questionable people 
who feel a need to invoke the Fifth 
Amendment. Behind the firing line 
is always the production line, and 


behind both lurks the propaganda 
line—all consisting of people. Each 
one of us must be _ individually 
primed for all attacks. Eternal vigi- 
lance is still the price of liberty, 
National security depends upon the 
wholeness, the integrity, of each one 
of us; upon the health of our bodies, 
the health of our minds, the health 
of our spirits. Be still and know- 
yourself! 

Has one world without war ever 
been achieved thru war? Not yet, 
and I, for one, am convinced it 
never will! War that intensifies 
prejudice and hatred cannot ‘ve a 
foundation for peace that must “row 
with understanding and trust. 

How about achieving one \ orld 
without war thru science? This idea 
sprang up mushroom-like with: the 
explosion of the first atomic bomb. 
It was then fancied that the atomic 
bomb might end war, that pcople 
would be scared to death so that 
they would naturally seek the ood 
life. But the atomic fire of the t.ven- 
tieth century was as little abe to 
accomplish this feat as the hel! fire 
preached by Jonathan Edwards in 
the seventeenth century, The idea 
that science might contrive a final 
bomb to blast all other bombs, an 
ultimate weapon to smash all other 
weapons, is a false conception of the 
very nature of war. Wars are fought 
with a variety of weapons. The 
modern machine gun is certainly not 
comparable with an atomic bomb, 
yet it is useful. If the enemy has 
a thousand of them, you must have 
ten thousand. Wars are fought with 
continually improved weapons. The 
submarine almost won the Battle of 
the Atlantic until adequate anti- 
submarine devices were developed. 
The end of the submarine? Well, 
only until an atomic-powered sub- 
marine was constructed. 

Wars are fought with new weap- 
ons, with surprise. weapons. Poison 
gas some time ago, atomic bombs 
yesterday, intercontinental missiles 
today, bacterial plagues tomorrow, 
something else the day after! There 


will always be new inventions in the 


future, to which the conservative 
laws of the past will not apply. Even 
tho old weapons may be outlawed, 
there will always be some new 
outlaws. 

In all this game of measure and 
countermeasure, science itself is mot- 
ally neutral. For example, a knife 
in the hands of a good physician cat 
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cut out a bad appendix; the same 
knife in the hands of a bad man can 
stab a good heart. The knife itself 
is neither good nor bad, the person 
who uses the knife is good or bad. 
In time of war, of course, science 
must help make longer spears, 
sharper swords, bombs that can do 
mor. damage in less time. It is 
equa'ly true that, in time of peace, 
science can make it possible for 
thos: that cannot see well to see bet- 
ter; ‘or those that cannot hear well 
to hear better; for those that cannot 
walk to get about from place to 
plac:. Science itself is neither good 
nor had, the people who use science 
are gvod or bad. 

Atoms are neither warlike, nor 
peaccful. It is we, the people, who 
are warlike or peaceful, As Alfred 
the Great once said. “Power is never 
good. except he be good that has it!” 
Atomic energy is not necessarily 
dangerous in itself, it can be con- 
trolled physically and _ biologically; 
but its very controllability makes it 
socially employable for great good 
or for great evil. Science has placed 
tremendous physical power in the 
hands of men. Will people have suf- 
ficient moral strength to handle that 
power wisely? Has one world with- 
out war ever been achieved by sci- 
ence? Not yet, and I, for one, am 
convinced it never will! Science that 
thrives upon disinterested, unbiased 
curiosity lacks the motivation power 
to initiate and maintain peace. 

It is certainly a tragedy that a 
modern nation must utilize science 
and risk war itself in order to insure 
peace, but so every woman must 
gamble with her own life in order 
to give birth to another. A nation 
must call upon each citizen in peace, 
as well as in war, to stand up in his 
own place and be counted. We, the 
people, must be ready to live or to 
die. “You, there, stand up yourself, 
whoever you are, wherever you are” 
-this is the first imperative for 
peace, 

The second imperative is: “Lift up 
others.” In a crowd we are forced 
to acknowledge that we are all close 
neighbors, all members of the same 
society. We are too close to one an- 
other to distinguish Jew and Gen- 
tile; from our outlook a man is first 
of all a man, his creed is his own 
affair. We cannot deny it. As we look 
about us, we recognize only neigh- 
bors; we may only ask, “Are we good 
neighbors?” Off the record, we have 
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to admit that we are all blood rela- 
tions, all members of the same hu- 
man family. We are too close to one 
another to differentiate between 
black and white; from our outlook 
a man is first of all a man, his color 
is secondary. We cannot change it. 
As we look about us, we recognize 
only relations. We may only ask, 
“Are we good relatives?” 

There is always the individual 
who wishes to justify his own inac- 
tion by raising an academic or legal- 
istic question, and who says rhetori- 
cally, “Who is my neighbor?” As 
was long ago pointed out, the ques- 
tion is not so much a legal one as a 
moral one, not so much a social 
question as a personal one; not 
“Who is my neighbor?” but rather, 
“To whom am I a neighbor?” My 
neighbor is anyone to whom I rec- 
ognize obligations, Each one of us 
must grow as a person, “with malice 
towards none, with charity for all.” 
We must expand our own private 
world to include more of the public 
world. Today’s front is the home 
front; it is our own front yard, our 
own back yard, the neighbors’ yards 
on both sides. 

In this public world, there is a 
personal need for each individual, 
and that need is personal freedom. 
Liberty is certainly not a copper 
statue on an insignificant island, nor 
a cracked bell of some forgotten 
yesterday. It is still a clarion call 
to social action. Like all words, 
which are only symbols, the word 
freedom may have a hollow sound. 
The phrase, “Peoples Republics” 
does not necessarily guarantee free- 
dom to the peoples of those so- 
called republics. Robert Davenport 
tells of a conversation with two 
Russians at the close of World War 
II, He said to a Russian interpreter, 
“Ask the officer what he was fighting 
for.” 

The immediate reply was, 
“Freedom!” ; 

Ask him what he means by 
freedom. 

Promptly 
“Brotherhood!” 

Freedom, brotherhood—I doubt if 
better sentiments would have been 
spontaneously expressed by Ameri- 
cans. Words, however, are only sym- 
bols for experiences. Unfortunately, 
different symbols may be used for 
the same experience and the same 
symbol may be used for different ex- 
periences. To avoid confusion, we 


came the _ answer, 


must translate abstract, formal con- 
cepts like freedom into concrete, 
living situations. 

Freedom, for instance, is not so 
much a negation—freedom from—; 
it is more of an affirmation—freedom 
to—; not merely absence from slav- 
ery, but actually the power of each 
individual to be what he ought to 
be; the power to do what he ought 
to do. In 1620, to many colonists in 
this land, freedom meant primarily 
religious freedom. Only later did we 
realize that even religious freedom 
must be for all men, for Episcopal- 
ians and for Roman Catholics, for 
Baptists and for Quakers, In 1776, 
to most colonials here, freedom 
meant political freedom. Only later 
did we realize that political freedom 
must be for all men, indeed, for all 
women, even for poor men and poor 
women. In 1863, for North and for 
South, freedom signified economic 
freedom. Only later did we realize 
that it must mean economic freedom 
for all men, all working men, above 
all, for working children. In this year 
1958, freedom is beginning to have 
a social overtone for all men, for 
yellow and brown, for red and white. 
And yet, you and I know that even 
tho these United States have always 
been “dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal,” not 
all our countrymen today do have 
complete religious freedom and po- 
litical freedom and economic free- 
dom and social freedom. 

Let us stop being un-American in 
our own communities! We, the peo- 
ple, must realize that “liberty and 
justice for all” refers not only to 
ourselves, but also to our neighbors, 
to our neighbors thruout the coun- 
try, to our neighbors all over the 
world. Security without freedom is 
certainly worthless in a democracy. 

“Is life so dear or peace so sweet 
as to be purchased at the price of 
chains and liberty?” In a democracy, 
all citizens must be first-class, cer- 
tainly none second-class, and by no 
means a dehumanized, classless so- 
ciety; each man must have the right 
to develop fully as a man, without 
fear of oppression or of discrimina- 
tion. In our New World, religious 
freedom must be the right to be- 
lieve and the right not to believe; 
political freedom must be the right 
to be a citizen here, and the right 
to be a citizen elsewhere; economic 
freedom must be the right to work 
and the right not to work; social 
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freedom must be the right of each 
one to learn, to inquire, to think 
independently. 

America’s greatest practical con- 
tribution to the democratic way of 
life is probably in this very concept 
of education for all, of education for 
each—not the same for each, but to 
each as much as he can possibly use. 

A year ago the National Educa- 
tion Association celebrated its 100th 
Anniversary. Its inspiring motto was: 
“An Educated People Moves Free- 
dom Forward.” Free men require 
free minds that are informed: and 
disciplined. We can move freedom 
forward thru education; we must 
move freedom forward thru educa- 
tion. Education, however, has not 
always moved freedom forward. 
Totalitarian states all remind us that 
education can be used as a social 
means, as well as a personal end in 
itself. Education for religious toler- 
ance may become intolerant of all 
religions, Education for the propa- 
gation of truth may result in the 
propaganda of vested interests. Edu- 
cation for the democratic way of life 
may become undemocratic in_ its 
very procedures. In this regard, we 
continually need to review the past 
and present treatment of minority 
groups in our own United States, in 
our immediate neighborhoods, in 
our worldwide neighborhood. 

Let us allow “freedom’s holy 
light” to shine fully upon the prob- 
lems of yesterday and of today and 
of tomorrow. The “Three R’s” are 
still the foundation of education, 
but they are incomplete without a 
fourth “R,”—relevance—relevance of 
what is taught to the world in which 
we live. A real danger facing us to- 
day is robot education, education 
without moral control. 

“Each one, teach one” is not 
enough; “Each one, respect one,” 
must come first. Freedom, to be 
theoretically meaningful to the citi- 
zens of the future, must be under- 
stood practically by the citizens of 
the present. The four freedoms are 
for all people everywhere—for those 
at home as well as for those abroad; 
particularly, indeed, for those who 
would be at home among freedom- 
loving people. The quest for free- 
dom has not been completely won 
even here in America. It is a con- 
tinuous fight, an uphill struggle, in 
which each one of us must lift up 
others. 

It is a matter, not simply of doing 
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something, but of overcoming handi- 
caps, in particular, of surviving in- 
fectious social diseases. These dis- 
eases, like all others, are not re- 
stricted to any special neighbor- 
hood or class, they are no respecter 
of persons or of races, of creeds or 
of nationalities. Crowded together as 
we are in our one public world, 
these infectious diseases can quickly 
spread to epidemic proportions. 

What I have in mind is the mal- 
nutrition of starvation, the filth of 
slums, the superstitions of ignorance, 
the recklessness of empty leisure, 
the insanity of desperation. The 
Communist parasite, as you know, 
thrives on just such social diseases. 
Until the breeding conditions can 
be eradicated thru long and costly 
efforts, we must at once innoculate 
one another. The innoculation I pro- 
pose is a simple one—daily, to treat 
each individual we meet as a per- 
son, to respect him, to protect him, 
to permit him to develop wholly. 
Let us stop classifying people and 
treating them as classes or even as 
masses. People are persons! 

If we do have a better way of life 
for the whole world, let us begin 
by living better lives in our own 
neighborhood. Let us share our 
more abundant life with one an- 
other, with all those who may not 
quite agree with us, even with those 
who may be honestly opposed to us. 
Let our health spread contagiously 
thruout the public world about us. 
It is not that we need be less anti- 
Communistic, but we must all be- 
come more pro-democratic. The 
great crusade of this twentieth cen- 
tury is for individuals to exhibit 
the democratic way of life as a living 
democracy. 

It is not enough that we recognize 
our mutual interdependence, but we 
must treat one another as inviolate 
persons—“each one, respect one.” In 
this connection, we are reminded 
that the Roman peace, the pax Ro- 
mana, existed to a large degree be- 
cause of Roman law, a law that was 
more than special privileges for Ro- 
man citizens, a law that recognized 
certain natural rights of all people, 
even of captive barbarians. Peace, 
like freedom, is more of a moral is- 
sue than a political one. A good 
citizen of our country must be a 
good neighbor to all the people in 
his own neighborhood, to all the 
people in his nationwide neighbor- 
hood, to all the people in his world- 








wide neighborhood. We must te. 
place the private ideal of the 
successful man with the public ideal 
of the serving man. Be still and 
know—others! “You, there, lift up 
others, whoever they are, wherever 
they may be.” This is the second 
imperative for peace. “You, there, 
stand up yourself; lift up others.” 

The third imperative is: “!.ook 
up to God.” Respect for ours: lves 
and respect for others is insufficient 
for winning peace. Others who ‘iave 
the right to be different, may «:ctu- 
ally differ with respect to ri zhts, 
There is more than one great cu ture 
in this world. Particular cultures, | 
believe, should not be classe! as 
being better or worse; rather, they 
are all somewhat complex and s:\me- 
how incomplete. Nevertheles:, a 
harmony of different culture; is 
practicable, it lacks only pri per 
orchestration, in short, peace. 

What, then, is this elusive peace? 
We have all heard the war-stricken 
sob, “Peace, Peace, but there i; no 
peace!” Peace is not merely the ab- 
sence of war; hence the mere re- 
nouncing of war is insufficient for 
obtaining peace. Peace is something 
positive, not negative. You may 
have noted on Grant’s tomb the 
heartfelt longing, “Let us have 
peace.” But peace is not something 
static. You may have heard the des- 
perate cry, “Peace at any price!’ 
But peace cannot be bought. Peace 
is a dynamic achievement; it is not 
a lasting state, We can only have 
peace, if we make peace. 

You may have read the cynical 
comment, “Peace treaties are not 
worth the scraps of paper upon 
which they are written.” Why? Be- 
cause they can be scrapped; they 
can be disposed of so easily. Of 
course, treaties depend upon the 
dispositions of the individuals who 
make them. Peace-making is mean- 
ingless unless people are peaceful. 
Peace, in short, is a spiritual achieve. 
ment. The heart of the war problem 
is the heart of man himself. If we 
are peaceful, then we can make 
peace and only then can we have 
peace. Let each one of us here be 
peaceful within ourselves, let w 
make peace with one another, lect u' 
practice peace daily. 

What is peace? Peace is cumv- 
lative, unending succession of axree- 
ments, based upon the agreement 
to agree. The very word, “peace, 
comes from pacere, a Latin word 
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meaning “to make an agreement.” 
Now, an agreement involves more 
than one party. The word compro- 
mise, despite its disreputable flavor, 
means essentially a promise of oné 
party with another party. The more 
popular term, reconciliation, signi- 
fies a bringing together. Just for 
several parties to sit down and to 
liste. to one another indicates a re- 
spect for one another's dignity, for 
their opinion, and for their need. 
The United Nations is not a build- 
ing; ihe United Nations are people, 
peop'e united for this common pur- 
pose and for that mutual objective. 
A conference table is a tool for 
initiating peace; an organized group 
is « machine for implementing 
peace. Organization of the simplest 
sort is itself an agreement and af- 
fords a mechanism for other agree- 
ments; an imperfect organization is 
better than no organization, it is a 
safeguard against anarchy, Peace- 
time, indeed, not war-time, is the 
very time to make peace, i.e., to 
make agreements. It is as necessary 
to work together in peace as to work 
together in war. Intercontinental 
guided dollars may well signify for 
peace what guided missiles may 
mean for war. 

A “Peace Bridge” spans the Ni- 
agara River between Fort Erie and 
Buffalo. It commemorates the long 
peace on the Canadian border. Forts 
there are only museums, weapons 
are merely souvenirs; yet all along 
the border there is security—the best 
kind of security, the security that 
lives in the understanding and agree- 
ment of the people on both sides. 
Once a single agreement has been 
made, it, in turn, may become the 
basis for other agreements, Thus 
we can mount, step by step, a pyra- 
mid of cumulative agreements to- 
ward the pinnacle of peace. 

Suppose we do make agreements, 
can we be certain they will be kept? 
We are all aware that the terroriz- 
ing of the world twice in this cen- 
tury was not owing to the impulses 
of primitive, barbaric peoples. The 
two World Wars were stimulated by 
outstanding members of civilized na- 
tions. Agreements there were— 
plenty of them—but they were not 
all kept. The keeping of agreements, 
indeed, has to be geared to an in- 
ner control. Power steering is not 
automatic; it depends to a large de- 
gree upon the person behind the 


| wheel. Outward appearances must 
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reflect true inner feelings. We must 
turn our spirits inside out. Here 
we find an element of surprise; we 
are not without comfort, Our pri- 
vate world may be somewhat of a 
delusion, our public world may be 
less than a dream; but not the uni- 
verse with its incomprehensible or- 
der, with its life mystery, with its 
creative power. We are awed by the 
true, the beautiful, the good! We 
are rightly humble in the midst of 
this universe, which is not multi- 
verse. Yet, we are all too human; 
we become easily puffed up with 
false prides, with vain glories, with 
empty imaginings. We continually 
need to repent of our self-centered 
ways. In our dark moments we con- 
fess that none of us are wholly as 
we pretend to be, or even as we 
think we are. We cannot allow 
others to treat us as we sometimes 
treat them. 

In our shining hours, we are all 
conscious of a better self within us, 
of better persons within others. We 
cannot permit ourselves to be un- 
just, unmerciful, uncharitable. We 
are aware of a greatness within us 
and a greatness about us—a great- 
ness above us. 

You recall the picture entitled 
“Freedom from Want.” I wonder 
if the painter ever lived in a board- 
ing house. For, freedom from want 
is not necessarily satisfied by an 
abundance of food on the table; it 
depends upon the disposition of the 
people around the table. If there is 
a single glutton or selfish individual 
present who demands the white 
meat, some people at the table may 
actually go hungry. As long as the 
individuals around the table look 
about and compare themselves with 
one another, they may not be sensi- 
tive to higher spiritual forces. What 
is lacking in the picture is that no 
grace is being said, no thanks given, 
no looking up to God. 

We perceive a fourth dimension 
in this one world, a spiritual direc- 
tion that does turn our personal 
world inside out, and our social 
world downside up. There is a fifth 
“R,” religion. We must not forget 
that the foundations of the United 
States are embedded in spirituality. 

*¢ @ @. 

A spiritual condition must be met 
before men can know peace. The 
brotherhood of man, I believe, is 
impracticable without the father- 
hood of God; the fatherhood of 


God is meaningless without the 
brotherhood of man. If agreements 
are to be kept sacred by men, men 
themselves must be kept bound by 
religion. Human ties alone are not 
strong enough to make a _ brother- 
hood out of a neighborhood. 

We are reminded of perennial 
plants that seem to die with the ad- 
vent of winter; yet come again sun- 
shine and rain, they sprout once 
more. So, too, old men plant trees 
they will never see in the fullness of 
growth. “Faith is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.” Faith can and does 
move mountains! Faith has made 
the wilderness of America a promis- 
ing land; it has helped the desert 
bloom; it has mobilized nature's 
atoms. 

But you rightly interject a serious 
question here, “How, then, can we 
make peace with those who do not 
believe in peace?” I ask you, in 
turn, “Is there any common interest 
for possible communication? Any 
mutual concern making understand- 
ing desirable and agreement neces- 
sary?” Any agreement at all will 
truly be a beginning of understand- 
ing! In this connection, we note one 
matter of genuine interest and of 
great importance to both the United 
States and Soviet Russia, namely, 
science. Here is a common matter 
for agreement! Science itself may 
well become the first stepping stone 
to peace, rather than the stumbling 
block that some pessimists have ig- 
norantly proclaimed. 

“But what about broken prom- 
ises?” you persist. In this respect, 
can any of us hold up our heads 
without shame? Our own paths, 
private and public, are all strewn 
with our own broken promises. And, 
vet, we live encouraged by the peo- 
ple who listen to our new promises 
and still accept us. 

People and nations are somewhat 
alike: There are the robbers, the 
isolationists, the good neighbors. 
The injunction of the Great Teacher 
still holds both for nations and for 
individuals: “Go, and do thou like- 
wise.” Go and do! As citizens of this 
new world, we must outlive the ag- 
gressor, we must out-think the sel- 
fish, we must out-die the unbeliev- 
ers. “Stand up yourself! Lift up 
others! Look up to God!” These 
moral and spiritual values are the 
imperatives for peace, for peace in 

(Turn to Page AO) 

































Presidents of Local Associations 


ISTED on these pages are the 
L names of key people on Wis- 
consin’s educational scene—presi- 
dents of WEA local associations. 

This roster is based upon the lat- 
est information available in the 
WEA office in Madison. You are 
urged to notify the WEA at once if 
there are any changes or errors in 
the listing. 

As of the time this issue goes to 
press, there are some 245 local asso- 
ciations affiliated with the WEA. 
Others are taking steps to form local 
groups. 

It is thru the local association 
that the WEA’s members become 
articulate, assure continuous profes- 
sional growth, and formulate sug- 
gestions for presentation thru the 
annual Representative Assembly, 


CITIES 


AtcomMa—Richard Radtke, H.S. 

Antico—Lynn J. Schimmels, 1413 Neva 
Rd. 

ApPLETON—Milton J. 
Union St. 

ARROWHEAD—See Hartland 

AsHLAND—Mrs. Bertha Dunn, 822 Ellis 
Ave. 


Ness, 2200 N. 


BapGER—see Lake Geneva 
Barasoo—Harold H. Arndt, 820—2nd St. 
Barron—Roger Jones, 1050 Woodland 
Ave. 
Beaver DamM—Dorothy Johnson, 603 W. 
Burnett 
BeLorr—Stanley 
Ave. 
Beruin—Richard Crow, 176 Leffert St. 
Biack River Fatis—Clement Fontaine, 
N. Third St. 
BLoomMerR—Mrs. Adeline Dahl, 1502 Mar- 
tin Rd. 
BoscopeL—Attn: Ira Abney, Pub. Sch. 
BRODHEAD—Mrs. Rita Schesser 
BrookrieLpD Consou.— Kenneth 
Leland Sch., Elm Grove 
Bruce—David Falch 
Buruinton—Earl S. Paschall, 804 Storley 


Hanisch, 946 Lincoln 


Thomas, 


Cavotrr—W. E. Engebretson, Pub. Sch. 
CrparBurG—Vilas Warbalow, Grade Sch. 
CuetreK—Jerry Isaacs, Box 595 
Cumron—John Augsburger, H.S. 
Currewa Fauits—Mrs. Marjorie Howard, 
R#5 
Ciinron—Eugene Horsevoort, Jr. H.S. 
CLINTONVILLE—Francis C. Scheffer, 60 
Brent St. 
Co._umpus—Barbara 
Prairie St. 
CorNELL—W. J. Stowell 
Cranpon—Earl R. Schilling, Grade Sch. 
Cupauy—Richard E. Zarling, 3665 E. 
Hammond Ave. 


Bartley, 425 W. 


DeLavAN—Willard Strassburger, R#2, 


Box 542 
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DePere—Kathryn Devine, 302 George St. 


East Troy—Robert Welch, Troy Center 

Eau Crarme—Warren E. Randall, 728 
Bolles St. 

Epcrerton—L. W. Tuttle, Pub. Sch. 

Ex.cuo—Cecil Schuh, Pub. Sch. 

ELKHORN—Marvin J. Fruth, 800 W. Wal- 
worth St. 

EvANSVILLE—Mrs. Anna Miller 

Fonp pu Lac—Robert Anderson, 107— 
14th St. 

Fort ATKINSON—Paul Athas, 328 Grove St. 

Fox Porntr—Bayside—Dellmont Lindbloom, 
5855 N. 40th St., Milwaukee 9 


Ga.e-Ertrick—Robert Winters, Galesville 

GLENDALE—Barbara M. Drake, 2706 N. 
Stowell Ave., Milwaukee 11 

GLENWoop Ciry—Kenneth Schneider, Box 
64 

GrEEN Bay—Jerome C. McCormick, 707 
Royal Blvd. 

GREEN Bay VocATIONAL—Patricia S. Pot- 
ter 

GrEENDALE—Brenna Steil, 5908 Dendron 
Lane 


GrREENWOoopD—Joe Cissna, H.S. 


Hartrorp—Mary Carey, 226 Russell Ave. 

Hartrvanp (Arrowhead)—Bernard G. Has- 
semer, H. S. 

HoitMEN—Mrs. Selma Casberg, Box 45 

Horicon—Robert H. Coleman, 311 Finch 
Dt. 

Hupson—Mrs. Hazel Chapman, 310 N. 
Dallas, River Falls 

HurLey—Margaret Ann Olson, 404 Lake 
St., Ironwood, Mich. 

JANESVILLE—Pat Dawson, 425 Grove St. 

JeFFERSON—Robert Flegl, 30314 Copeland 
Ave. 


KAuKAUNA—Myra L. Hill, 229 John St. 
KenosHa—Ed Kriz, 7815—40th Ave. 
KewauNEE—John Polich 

KreLt—Jerad W. Lehmann, Pub. Sch. 


La CrosseE—Carl Wimberly, State College 

LapysmMitH—Roger Hammer, 312 W. 4th 
St. N. 

Lake GENEvA (Badger)—Clyde Boutelle, 
HS. 

LAKE GENEvA—Mrs. Steve Edl, 141 Pear- 
son Dr. 

LAKELAND—Ellsworth K. Gaulke, Pub. 
Sch., Lac Du Flambeau 

Lake Mitits—Arthur Mayo, 303 S. Main 
St. 

LANCASTER—Mrs. Alice Aiken, H.S. 

Laona—Bruce Cox 

Lopr—Mrs. Marie C. Van Ness, 413 Sem- 
inary St. 


Mapison—Anthony Farina, 1601 N. Sher- 
man Ave. 
Manitrowoc—Ruth Ganfield, 512-B State 
MarINETTE—Bob Schuchart, H.S. 
Marion—Marlyn Gilbert, H.S. 
MarsHFIELD—Leonard Schweitzer, 606 S. 
Apple Ave. 
Mavuston—Edward Pierce, R#3 
MayvitLE—Herbert Kobs, 369 
man St. 


N. Ger- 


Meprorp—Eileen Keller, Lincoln Sch, 

MenasiiA—Hubert Sherman, 533 8th St, 

MENOMONEE FAaLLs—Robert H. Tank, 104 
Ann Ave. 

MENOowONIE—Ethel Holzhueter, 1408 7th 
oT 

Merritt—Robert Rossmiller, R#4 

Mirttron—Edward T. Nowicki, Union HS. 

MILwavuKEE ELemM. Prins.—John T. Mor- 
rissey, 6500 W.  Kinnickinnic River 
Pkwy., Milwaukee 9 

Miiw. Pus. Sco. ApMiN. Assn.—Louis E. 
Ulrich, 5110 W. Locust St., Milw iukee 
10 

Mitw. SeconpAry—Edmund Olszyk. 303] 
S. 41st St., Milwaukee 15 

Mitw. VocatTionaL—Howard S. \\ ilker. 
1015 N. 6th St., Milwaukee 3 

Mizw. Teacuers Assn.—Marcella S. hnei- 
der, 326 Hotel Wisconsin, Milwav kee 3 

MINERAL Pornt—Stanley Barr, Pub. *<h, 

Monona Grove—Francis Eckerman. 4506 
Shore Acres, Madison 4 

Monroge—Franklin Luebchow, 1702 2st 
Ave. 

MosinEE—Robert Feit, 501 3rd St. 

Mr. Hores—Wm. R. Erdman, H.S. 

Muskeco—Don Helstad, Box 556, H s. 


NEENAH—Richard Luft, Lincoln Sc! 

Nexoosa—Elmer Bathke, Alexander 1.5. 

New Hotstern—Leonard Ringstad, Pub. 
Sch. 

New Lonpon—Lawrence Graves, 6!3 W. 
Law St. 

New RicuMonp—Wilber Falkenthal, 450 
S. Arch Ave. 

Nracara—Gerald De Amico, 116 Dewey 
Ct. 

Nicuo.ts—James F. Green, 5301 Monona 
Dr., Madison 4 

Nicotet—Robert Johnson, 6701 N. Pt. 
Washington Rd., Milwaukee 17 

N. Fonp pu Lac—Hilda C., Spillman, 937 
Michigan Ave. 


Oak Creek & FRANKLIN—Robert M. Sar- 
binoswki, 9330 S. Shepard Ave., So. 
Milwaukee 

OconoMowoc—Mary A. Reynolds, 716 W. 
Highland Ave. 

Ocontro—Natalie Allen, 328 Adams St. 

Oconto FaLtis—Mrs. Joyce Kilmer, 429 S. 
Main St. 

Omro—Warren Teide, H.S. 

OnaLaskA—Roy Grade 

OrEGON—Mrs. Marian Hams, 554 Soden 
Dy: 

OsHkosH—Bertram S. Baxter, 1721 Elm- 
wood 


Park Fatits—D. M. Dailey, R#1 

PesHt1ico—Mabel Ammerman, H.S. 

PEWAUKEE—Mrs. Russell Jaycox, H.S. 

PHitties—Weir W. McQuoid, H.S. 

PLATTEVILLE—Merlyn Gray, 401 S. Chest- 
nut St. 

PiyMoutH—LeRoy Melius, Parkview Grade 
Sch. 

PortacE—B. J. Christensen, 814 W. Frank- 
lin 

Port WasHincton—Edna Sauer, ash- 
ington Hgts. Sch. 

Pranic pu Curen—Lila Murton, Pub. Sch. 
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Prainize pu SAc—Mrs. Hazel Fenster, 526 
6th Ave., Baraboo 
Prarrkig FARM-TurtTLE Lake—Richard 
Swenson, Prairie Farm 
PresceE-HuMBoLT—W. C. Mitchell, 381 
Boder St., Green Bay 
RacivE—Earl Nelson, 403 Chicago St. 
Ree: sBuRG—Clyde Bennett, South Sch. 
\ELANDER—Dorothy Guilday, Oneida 
High, R#3 
LakE—Dale E. Johnson, 1511 Fencl 


\ND CENTER—Henry Wieman, 370 
Park St. 
-Thomas E. Callen, 742 Lincoln 
Riven: FaLLs—DeWayne Meyer, H.S. 
RoTHsSCHILD-SCHOFIELD—Herman M. Ol- 
sor, R#1, Schofield 


SeyMour—G. R. Behrendt, 635 E. Pearl 
St 

SHaw aNO—Roy Jacobson, 518 E. Stevens 
Ave. 

SHEBOYGAN—Wilfred Gesch, Sr., Box 163, 
Cedar Grove 

SHENOYGAN Faxtuts—Leonard 
R#2, Mill Rd. 

SHorrwoop—Edith Atchison, 1550 E. Cap- 
ito! Dr. 

So. \faLwAUKEE—Catherine 
Milwaukee Ave. 

So. SHorE—Mrs, Ailie E. Pihlaja, Maple 

SparraA—Agnes Risetter, 50814 E. Frank- 
lin 

Spooner—Mrs. Anne Ankley, Jr. H.S. 

SranLey—Arthur H. Zier, Madison St. 

Stevens Point—Otis Mehlberg, 816 Cen- 
ter St. 

SroucHTON—David R. Ross, 106 S. Page 
St. 

StuRGEON Bay—Garrett Moore, R#4 

SupertoRr—Lillian Olson, 1221 Lincoln St. 


Minarik, 


Powell, 601 


Tomau—Georgia Snider, R#1 

TomMAuAWK—Donald Hanson, H.S. 

Tony—Robert Morris, Pub. Sch. 

Two Rivers—Catherine Bertler, 2720-12th 
St. 


Virogua—Clayton S. Lovass, 223 Rams- 
land St., Westby 


Waseno—Francis Murphy 

WaTERTOWN—Myra MacInnis, 507 5th St. 

WavuKEsHA—Fred Metzner, 721 S. East 
Ave. 

Wavupaca—Wallace Tomchek, City Sch. 

Wavurun—George F. Dahl, 339 Carring- 
ton St. 

Wausau—Roy M. Sleeter, 1605 Fairmont 

Wauwatosa—Margaret A. Striegel, 1732 
Wauwatosa Ave., Wauwatosa 13 

West Atuis—Richard Haney, 4816 W. 
Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee 19 

Wesr Atuis Voc. & ApuLT—Robert Lynch, 
1216 S. 71st St. 

i Benp—Eugene Lynch, 603 Indiana 
Ave, 

WestrieLpb—Mrs. Laura Cate, Coloma 

Wuirerish Bay—Edna S. Zadravetz, 4780 
N. Marlborough Dr. 

Wuirewater—Ruth Ffoulkes, R#3 

WinneconNE—John Reukauf, Box 102 

bs onstn DeLtis—Elmer Enz, 318 Church 
ot. 

Wisconsin Raprps—Mercedes Robinson, 
‘1420 Washington St. 

Wirrenserc—Merton Cherry, Pub. Sch. 

Wis. ScHoot or Dear—Mrs. Evelyn Gant, 
‘615 Barnes St., Delavan 
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COUNTIES 


Apams—Otto E. Prazma, Adams 
AsSHLANpD—Leonard Hebert, Glidden 


BaRRON—Mrs. Matha Hubin, R#1, Barron 

BayFieELpD—Amy C. Soderquist, Port Wing 

Brown—Rolland Schlender, R#7, Green 
Bay 

BurFaLo-Pepin—William Hehli, Mondovi 

Burnett—Mrs. Ruth Rock, R#1, Siren 


Catumet—F. J. Flanagan, Chilton 

Curprpewa—Mrs. Norma Witt, R#1, Stan- 
ley 

Criark—Arnold Cook, Dorchester 

Co_umpBia—M. A. Patchett, Jt. Sch. Dist. 
1, Columbus 

Crawrorp—Robert M. 
Ferryville 


R#2, 


Anderson, 


East Dane—Mrs. Gertrude Anderson, 253 
Kensington Dr., Madison 

West Dane—Roland Cross, Pub. 
Oregon 

DopcE—Mrs. Susan Smith, 120 Bogert St., 
Beaver Dam 


Sch., 





Door—Carl Scholz, R#1, Sturgeon Bay 
Dovucias—Mrs. Lucille Winkka, Maple 
Dunn—Mrs. George Trainor, Eau Galle 


Eau Ciame—Irma Curry, 3602 Chippewa 
River Dr., Eau Claire 

FLORENCE--J. P. Bissonnette, Florence 

Fonp pu Lac—Mrs. Viola Giebel, 829 
Bechard Ave., N. Fond du Lac 


Grant—E. M. Woll, 610 7th St., Fenni- 
more 

GrEEN—Mrs. Clareda Neuenschwander, 
1514-16th St., Monroe 

Green Lake—Roland Duscheck, Marke- 
san 

lowa—Kenneth Fox, Dodgeville 

IRoN—Mrs. Agnes P. Kreft, Box 64, Upson 


Jackson—Mrs. Cora Helbling, Merrillan 

JEFFERSON—Mrs. Elma Topel, 513 Fre- 
mont St., Lake Mills 

Juneau—Lester H. Sheffield, New Lisbon 


KenosHA—James Whisler R#3, 
Consol. Sch., Kenosha 

KEWAUNEE Co. Rurat—Mrs. Clarice Feld, 
1916 Lake St., Algoma 

La Crosse—Mrs. 
West Salem 

LarayETTE—Mrs. Ethel Connolly, Darling- 
ton 

LANGLADE—Mrs. Marie Buboltz, Bryant 

Lincotn—John Hirvela, Tripoli 


Paris 


Evelyn Wege, R#1, 


Manirowoc Rurat—Mrs. Mary S. Green, 
1305 S. 15th St., Manitowoc 

MaraTHON—Mrs. Lydia Greisch, Edgar 

MARINETTE—P. C. Hamel, Goodman 

MARQUETTE—Mrs. Ferol Eckerle, Box 251, 
Montello 


MitwaukeE—Kenneth R. Knoll, 3126 S. 
56th St., Milwaukee 19 

MonroE—Mrs. Edythe 
Lemonweir, Tomah 


Wiseman, 949 


Oconto—Mrs. Eleanora Stoviak, Lena 

Onewa—Frank Worachek, Three Lakes 

OuTacAMIE—Mrs. Gladys Huettl, 867 S. 
Main St., Seymour 

OZAUKEE—Mrs. Florence Alexander, 1720 
S. 11th St., Grafton 


PrercE—James P. Murphy, 441 Union St., 
River Falls 

Potk—Roy E. Tibbetts, Frederic 

PorracE—Mrs. Harriet Wanke, 317 Lin- 
coln Ave., Stevens Point 

Pric—E—Robert C. White, Box 911, Pren- 
tice 

Ractne—Gerald D. McDermot, 2434 Car- 
mel Ave., Racine 

RicHLAND—Mrs. Shirley Braithwaite, Sex- 
tonville 

Rock—Vera 
Janesville 

RuskK—James Emmons, Conrath 


Marfield, 1403 Josephine, 


Sr. Croix—Mrs. Anita Te Grootenhuis, 
Baldwin 

SauK—Mrs. 
La Valle 

SawyER—Mrs. Viola Klein, Winter 

SHAWANO—Donald Aderhold, Bonduel 

SHEBOYGAN—Harvey Paulson, 1429 So. 
13th St., Sheboygan 


Rachel Bauer, Bethel Sch., 


TayLor—Don Duncanson, Westboro 
TREMPEALEAU—Sid Otterson, Whitehall 


VERNON—Mrs. Virginia Sturdevant, R#3, 
De Soto 

Viras—Herman Freymiller, Box 25, Eagle 
River 

WaxtwortH—Joseph Scott, Lake Geneva 

WasHBURN—James W. DiUlio, Birchwood 

WasHincton—Gerald Geistardt, R#1, 
Richfield 

WavukesHa—Robert L. Grulke, Brookfield 
Seh., 2530 N. Brookfield Rd., Brookfield 

Waupaca—Leona Hall, 611 Buck St., 
New London 

WausHarA—Donald Jarvis, Wautoma 

WinnEBAGO— Mrs. Margaret Doner, 15061 
N. Superior St., Appleton 

Woop-—C. A. Sickincer, Rudolph H.S., 
Rudolph 


COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, 
DEPARTMENT, AND 
OTHER 


Fox River VALLEY Councit—Alice Scott, 
1646 Delaware, Oshkosh 

Derr. oF Pusiic INstruction—Arthur J. 
Adkins, State Capitol, Madison 

MitwavukEE County Counci.—John R. 
Wierman, 2163 N. 72nd, Wauwatosa 13 

Univ. oF Wis.—Library Bldg. (BIPS), 
Robert Schacht, Univ. of Wis., Madi- 
son 6 

Univ. or Wis.-Milwaukee—Arthur A. 
Rezny, Kenwood Campus, Milwaukee 
11 

Wisconsin State Colleges 

Eau CrLare—Don Warner 

PLATTEVILLE—Bernard Harris 

STEVENS Pownt—Frederick A. Kremple 

Srour—George Soderberg, Menomonie 

SuperRioR—Royal J. Briggs 

WuirEWATER—Reuben W. Klumb, 269 N. 
Park St. . 


























Abbotsford 

Algoma 

Alma 

Alma Center 

Almond 

Amberg 

Amery 

Antigo 

Appleton 

Arbor Vitae-Wood- 
ruff 

Arena 

Argyle 

Ashland 
gon) 

Auburndale 

Augusta 



















( Ondossa- 








Baraboo 
Barneveld 
Bear Creek 
Beaver Dam 
Belmont 
Benton 
Berlin 

Black River Falls 
Blair 
Blanchardville 
Bloomer 
Bloomington 
Boscobel 
Boyceville 
Brandon 
Brillion 
Brodhead 
Bruce 
Burlington 





















Cadott 
Cambria 
Cambridge 
Cameron 
Campbellsport 
Casco 
Cashton 
Cedarburg 
Cedar Grove 
Chetek 
Chilton 
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WEA Honor Roll 


to January 1 


CITIES 


Clear Lake 
Clinton 
Clintonville 
Cobb 


Cochrane-Fountain 


City 
Colby 
Columbus 
Cuba City 


Darlington 
Deerfield 
DeForest 
Delavan-Darien 
Denmark 
DePere 

DeSoto 

Durand 


East Troy 
Edgerton 
Elcho 
Eleva-Strum 
Elkhart Lake 


» Elkhorn 


Elmwood 
Evansville 


Fall River 
Fifield 

Fond du Lac 
Fort Atkinson 
Fox Lake 
Fox Point 
Frederic 


Galesville 
Genoa City 
Germantown 
Glenbeulah 
Glendale 
Glenwood City 
Grafton H. S. 
Granton 
Grantsburg 
Granville 
Greendale 
Green Lake 
Greenwood 


Hartford 
Hartland 
head ) 

Hawkins 
Highland 
Hilbert 
Hillsboro 
Hixton 
Hollandale 
Holmen 
Horicon 
Hortonville 
Howards Grove 
Hudson 
Hustisford 


( Arrow- 


Ithaca 


Janesville 
Johnson Creek 
Juda 

Juneau 


Kaukauna 
Kendall 
Kewaskum 
Kewaunee 
Kiel 
Kimberly 
Kohler 


Ladysmith 

LaFarge 

Lake Geneva 

Lake Geneva 
( Badger ) 

Lakeland 

Lancaster 

Laona 

Linden 

Lodi 

Lomira 

Lone Rock 

Loyal 

Luck 


Luxemburg 


Manawa 
Manitowoc 
Marinette 
Marion 


VIDENCING a high standard of professionalism, many school systems 

in Wisconsin have again attained 100% membership in the WEA for the 
current school year, We take pleasure in recognizing these systems for 
their attainment toward building a strong, unified profession. 

Obviously large membership numbers are of themselves meaningless. 
However, this evidence of a willingness to join together in striving for 
better educational opportunity and for a stronger profession is significant. 
The WEA’s history proves the prime importance of loyal support and 
cooperation of every member. 

Perhaps some school systems having 100% membership in the WEA 
are not included in the list below. The only means we have for compiling 
this list is from the report of your enrolling officers. If you should be listed 
and are not, please notify the WEA office in Madison, and due credit will 
be given in the next issue. 

Once again, congratulations on behalf of the 29,000 teaching members 
of your professional education association. 


Markesan 
Marshfield 
Medford 
Melrose 
Menomonee Falls 
Middleton 
Milton 
Milwaukee—Green- 
field H. S. 
Milwaukee—Nicolet 
HS: 
Milwaukee—Public 
Sch. Adm. 
Mineral Point 
Minocqua 
Mondovi 
Monroe 
Montello 
Monticello 
Mosinee 
Mt. Horeb 
Mukwonago 
Muskego 


Necedah 
Neillsville 
Nekoosa 

New Auburn 
New Glarus 
New Holstein 
New Lisbon 
New London 
New Richmond 
Niagara 

North Fond du Lac 
Norwalk 


Oak Creek 
Oakfield 
Oconto Falls 
Onalaska 
Ontario 
Oostburg 
Oregon 
Orfordville 
Osceola 
Owen 
Oxford 


Pardeeville 


Park Falls 
Pembine 
Pepin 

Peshtigo 
Pewaukee 
Phelps 
Plainfield 
Platteville 
Plum City 
Plymouth 
Portage 

Pt. Edwards 
Pt. Washington 
Pt. Wing 
Poynette 
Prairie du Sac 
Prentice 
Prescott 
Pulaski 


Randolph 

Random Lake 

Rice Lake 
Richland Center 
Ridgeway 

Ripon 

Rosendale 

Rosholt 
Rothschild-Schofield 
Rudolph 


St. Croix Falls 
Salem 

Sauk City 
Scandinavia 
Seymour 
Shawano 
Sheboygan 
Sheboygan Falls 
Shell Lake 


Stevens Point 
Stockbridge 
Stoughton 
Stratford 
Sturgeon Bay 
Sun Prairie 
Suring 


Taylor 
Tomah 
Tomahawk 
Tony 
Trempealeau 


Turtle Lake 
Union Grove 


Valders 
Viola 
Viroqua 


Wabeno 
Waldo 
Walworth 
Washburn 
Waterloo 
Waunakee 
Waupaca 
Waupun 
Wausau 
Wautoma 
Wauwatosa 
West Allis Vocati nal 
Westby 
Westfield 
West Lima 
West Salem 
Weyauwega 
Whitefish Bay 
White Lake 


Shiocton Whitewater 
Shullsburg Wild Rose 
Slinger Williams Bay 
South Wayne Wilmot 
Sparta Wilton 
Spencer Winneconne 
Spooner Wisconsin Dells 
Spring Green Wittenberg 
Spring Valley Wonewoc 
Stanley Wrightstown 
COUNTIES 
Ashland Langlade 
Crawford Oconto 
Door Oneida 
Green Lake . Pepin 
lowa Pierce 
Jackson Vilas 
Jefferson Washington 


COUNTY COLLEGES 


Ashland 
Juneau 
Kewaunee 
Marinette 


Polk 
Sauk 
Sheboygan 


STATE COLLEGES 


Platteville 


OTHERS 


Norris Foundation, Mukwonago 
Racine County Agricultural School 


State Department of Public Instruction, 


Madison 


Wisconsin Child Center, Sparta 
Wisconsin School for the Deaf, Delav:n 
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Planning for the Future 


After reviewing our educational accomplishments of 

the past and looking ahead to the needs of the future, 
the WEA Council on Education recommends a course of 
action as a guide for officers and members in 1959. 


‘HE Council on Education has 25 members who 
1 represent all parts of our public school program. 
Thi: is a general policy committee and it places upon 
its «genda matters of current importance and impend- 
ing ogislative importance. 

T is report gratefully recognizes the cooperation of 
the Council and the faithful attendance at meetings. 
We express our appreciation to the men who appeared 
befce the group to give basic information to the Coun- 
cil which was very useful in the deliberations thruout 
the \ear. 


Method of Selecting State Superintendent 
The 1957 Council authorized a sub-committee con- 
sisting of G. W. Bannerman, chairman, Robert Fowler, 
Clarice Kline, Orland Radke, Grace Webb, and Mar- 
cella Schneider, to study methods of selecting a state 
superintendent. This sub-committee was continued by 
the 1958 Council. The report of the sub-committee was 
discussed at several meetings. A very complete report 
is on file in the WEA Office. The Council recommends: 
“For the present, Wisconsin continue to have its 
chief state officer elected by popular vote.” 


Statement on Education 

It was the unanimous opinion of the Council that 
education should speak constructively and publicly in 
answer to current criticisms of education. A sub- 
committee consisting of R. G. Hein, Clarice Kline, 
Emest Lake, and Howard Lee was directed to study 
existing WEA statements and prepare a statement for 
immediate use. A statement was approved June 6, 1958 
and was ordered to be printed in attractive form and 
distributed thru schools and other publicity media. A 
copy is attached to this report. 


State Support of Public Education 
The Council has frequently discussed adequate state 
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support for education in Wisconsin. We believe that 
the 1957 aids recommendation is sound and is again 
recommended by the 1958 Council. In addition to 
present aid classifications, a new kindergarten thru 12 
classification is recommended with $60 aid for ele- 
mentary and $75 for high school. * (New requirements 
to be set up by the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction), The recommended pattern for existing 
classifications follows: 
Proposed 

Flat Aids | Guaranteed Valuation 
Basic $30 $22,000 
Integrated 45 24,500 

45 55,000 
Integrated 9-1; 60 60,000 
30 and 45 30,000 
45 and 60 To be determined 
60 and 75 


Integrated 


Integrated To be determined 


The Council recommends that aids for Vocational 
and Adult Education be based upon service rendered 
on a student attendance basis. 


School Organization 
The Council reaffirms emphatically the stand of the 
1957 Council as follows: 

1. “That the educational and fiscal control of local ele- 
mentary and secondary schools should be lodged in a 
single board of education responsible directly to the 
people.” 

. “That all areas of the state should be included in school 
districts with a pupil population large enough to justify 
a comprehensive educational program from kindergarten 
thru 12th grade.” 


Teacher Preparation 
This Council wishes to re-emphasize the recom- 
mendation of preceding Councils, i.e. 
“Every child is entitled to competent, qualified teachers 
who have a minimum of four years of preparation beyond 
high school, including professional education.” 


(Turn to Page 22) 


WEA COUNCIL ON EDUCATION: R. G. Hery, Waukesha, 
Chairman; Gitpert L. ANDERSON, Beaver Dam; G. W. Ban- 
NERMAN, Wausau; Eric T. Becker, Beaver Dam; Mary BeErt- 
RAND, Milwaukee; Mrs. Katuryn Bostrom, Phillips; Mrs. 
Hevten P. Contey, Wauwatosa; Rosert Fow.er, Oshkosh; 
C. L. Greirper, Madison; IrENE Hoyt, Janesville; MicHAEL S. 
Kies, Milwaukee; CLarice Kiting, Waukesha; Howarp D. LEE, 
Shorewood; Ratrpu LENz, Berlin; ALMA THERESE Linx, Oshkosh; 
NorMAN P. Mitsy, Green Bay; Rexrorp §. MITCHELL, La 
Crosse; LeRoy Peterson, Milwaukee; Mrs. FeaAuias RITTER, 
Mayville; MARCELLA SCHNEIER, Milwaukee; RaLpH ScHWARTZz, 
Green Bay; S. R. Stape, Wausau; LinpLEy J. STILEs, Madison; 
Rutuw A. Strozinsky, La Crosse; MicHAEL VericH, Superior; 
G. E. Watson, Madison. 
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Fifteen thousand teachers packed the Arena for opening session of the 
convention Thursday morning to hear Lyman Ginger and Carlos Romulo. 


e 


Charles Frailey, WEA research director (I.), explains the principles of 
salary scheduling to presidents of locals at Stevens Point Workshop. 


Clarice Kline, Wisconsin’s nominee for NEA president-elect in ‘59, 
joins S$. R. Slade, NEA director for Wisconsin, to boost NEA member- 
ship at convention. 


National Education Associate 
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Review 
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Ralph Lenz, Elsie Chell, Taimi Lahti of NEA staff, and Carleton Evans 
review the case for the NEA at the Local Presidents’ Workshop 


Lindley J. Stiles, James B, Conant, and Angus B. Rothwell talk schoo 5” ie a 
m toy ( 


" advice fr 


policy at the Wisconsin Center during the Conant visit to Wisconsin 
Oct. 20. 
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Joseprine Wetzler addresses the convention in the Milwaukee Auditorium Saturday Mrs. lone Kreamer talks with exchange 
teachers, Jane Wright, England, and Caspar 


on the subject, “Education Is a Selling Job," with the WEA officers as platform guests. 
Kuhimann, Germany. 








© A Council on Education Sub-Committee is studying the methods used WEA Past Presidents have established a practice of meeting during the 
thruout the United States to select the chief state school officer. convention in order to do some “‘brain-storming”’ for the good of WEA. 


Pi 
F| 
< 


lloyd Moseng, new treasurer, receives some At an October meeting in Milwaukee to consider ways to promote NEA membership in Wisconsin, 
Jack Mercier reports the recommendations of one of the discussion groups to entire conference. 


| advice from P. M. Vincent, retiring treasurer. 

















PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 


(Continued from Page 19) 


Educational Services for All Children 

The Council heard a report from Dr. Russell Gregg 
on the study of the County Superintendency and its 
relationship to Bill 615S introduced in the last legis- 
lative session. We recommend that, 


“School organization facilitate the extension of desirable 
educational services to all children in our state.” 


For the Future 
The Council also worked on the following areas and 
leaves the continuation of these studies to the pleasure 
of the 1959 Council. The Council feels they are im- 
portant but a recommendation could not be formulated 
during our tenure. The areas of our progress report 
follows: 
1. Long-range Needs 
School in Wisconsin. 
The Council appointed a sub-committee and invited Dr. 
J. Kenneth Little of the “Coordinating Committee on 
Higher Education in Wisconsin” to report progress of 
that committee. 
. Qualifications for State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 
The Council recommends that the WEA take the lead 
in establishing and publicizing professional qualifications 
for candidates for state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. A sub-committee will continue to study and will 
report to the 1959 Council. 
. Responsibilities of a State Board of Education. 
The sub-committee is gathering information from states 
which have a state board of education and an elected 
state superintendent. This information will be presented 
to the 1959 Council. 


for Education Beyond the High 


WEA Platform 


This declaration of principles 
was adopted by the WEA Council 
on Education in 1955. 


WE KNOW 

1. That the free public schools are an indispensable 
foundation for the survival of our democratic 
way of life. 

2. That there never has been a prosperous nation 
of uneducated people. 

3. That public schools are among the chief sources 
of national unity, common purpose, and equality 
of opportunity. Schools reflect the strength and 
weakness of the society of which they are a part. 

. That example is a most effective way of teaching 
moral and spiritual values. 

. That the child must be given regularly planned 
opportunities to observe and practice good citi- 
zenship if he is to achieve optimum civic 
competency. 

. That an interested and cooperative adult popula- 
tion is essential to the development of a vital 
school program. 

. That the profession improves in stature as teach- 
ers participate in local, state, and national pro- 
fessional organizations. 


WE 


z. 


BELIEVE 

That every child is entitled to competent, quali- 
fied teachers who have a minimum of four years 
of preparation beyond high school graduation. 


. That every child is entitled to a full day of 


schooling with up-to-date equipment and _ in. 
structional supplies in a safe, modern building. 


3. That classes should be of a size to guarantee 


10. 


individualized attention for every child. 


. That education should be so organized that de- 


quate services can be provided to meet the needs 
of all children including the handicapped anc the 
gifted. 


. That the entire area of the state should be na 


school district with a pupil population ! irge 
enough to justify a comprehensive educati onal 
program from kindergarten thru the 12th gi ide. 


. That the educational and fiscal control of | )cal 


elementary and secondary schools should be 
lodged in a single board of education dir: tly 
responsible to the people. 


. That schools have a just claim for support ‘om 


the economy they have helped to create. 


. That qualified teachers should receive a pri ‘es- 


sional salary as recommended by the NEA (2 be- 
ginning salary of $4,200 and a maximum si ‘ary 
of $9,500 as of 1955-56). 


. That a retirement system on a contractual | isis 


should provide an income adequate for econ nic 
conditions at retirement, not less than half-sa‘ ry. 
That security of employment should be assured 
for all competent professional workers in 
education. 


. That no competent person should be denied an 


education for teaching because of race, color, 
creed or lack of funds. Scholarship programs 
need to be encouraged. 


. That the child has the right to study all sides 


of controversial questions at the appropriate 
grade level and the school has the obligation to 
provide the information. 


RECOMMEND 


. That higher standards of selectivity be applied 


for admission to the teaching profession. 


. That, in order for pupils to derive maximum 


benefit from the teachers’ professional prepara- 
tion, teachers be relieved of routine clerical 
duties. 


. That the home, the church, and the community 


assume more joint responsibility with the school 
for the development of the child. 


. That a summer program be planned to provide 


a diversified range of enrichment experiences for 
the community. 


. That a re-examination of school finance be made - 


to determine if the present percent of state sup- 
port in Wisconsin adequately discharges the 
state’s responsibility. 


. That educators promote a greater public awire- 


ness of the contributions of education and a 
keener sensitivity to its problems. 


. That all people engaged in education recognize 


that the professional unity of their common occu- 
pation best serves the interests of education 
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RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE: Geratp Koncstvept, Ra- 
cine, Chairman; DonaLp A. ANDERSON, Portage; Leo H. Bur- 
peTt!. Balsam Lake; ELLEN M. Case, Milwaukee; Lester M. 
Emass, Eau Claire; Joan Goopricn, Appleton; Mary McApams, 
Tomah; M. C. ScHMALLENBERG, Black River Falls; ANNA ULL- 
nich, West Allis; CLartce Kiting, Waukesha, representing Coun- 
cil or Education. 


1, Public Education in America 


The Wisconsin Education Association concurs with 
the National Education Association’s resolution con- 
cerning public education in America which states: 

“The National Education Association believes in and 
welcomes constructive criticism of education. It rec- 
ognizes that growth and development of American 
schools and colleges thruout their history have come in 
response to honest criticism and community thinking. 

“American public education is founded on the con- 
viction that the public school is indispensable to na- 
tional unity, common purpose, and equality of oppor- 
tunity. Yet proposals are heard today that the function 
of the schools be reduced to that of promoting only 
intellectual knowledge and skills; that abilities in sci- 
ence and mathematics be valued over all others; and 
that secondary education be limited to an elite. These 
proposals are inconsistent with the American tradition, 
which is to develop the full capacities of all the chil- 
dren of all the people, including those of highest 
academic talent. 

“Such proposals are frequently accompanied by un- 
founded generalizations about the quality of public 
school performance and teacher education. Compari- 
sons have been made between American and foreign 
students and educational systems, without considering 
the purposes which education serves in the respective 
societies. Attempts have been made to undermine pub- 
lic confidence in the profession of education, yet the 
hope for continued improvement of American education 
tests in large measure on the dedicated efforts of pro- 
fessional educators. 

“The National Education Association condemns such 
misrepresentation and vilification, and at a time when 
the very foundations of American public education 
are being challenged, reaffirms its faith in the public 
school as an essential instrument of national unity, 
common purpose, and equality of opportunity.” 

‘The Wisconsin Education Association wishes to com- 
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Policies 
WEA Approves 


The Resolutions Committee makes 15 recom- 
mendations for the welfare of education. 


mend the majority of the citizens of Wisconsin for their 
intelligent concern and support for matters pertaining 
to public education. 


2. An Educated People Moves Freedom Forward 


The Wisconsin Education Assogiation concurs with 
the National Education Association that “education is 
the inalienable right of every American; and that it is 
essential to our society for the promotion and preserva- 
tion of democratic ideals.” We further believe that 
every teacher should vigorously strive to manifest this 
conviction both in the classroom, by helping to de- 
velop in students those ideas of freedom and self- 
discipline which are essential for good citizenship and 
in the community by becoming an active, informed 
private citizen with intelligent concern for matters of 
public welfare. 


3. Financing Public Education 

The Wisconsin Education Association reaffirms its 
stand that every effort be made to keep the public 
aware of the fact that adequate finances must be pro- 
vided to care for the increasing number of students and 
to pay for the increasing services demanded of the 
schools. We believe that there must be coordination 
of the taxing policies of local, state, and national units 
of government without sacrificing local autonomy or 
American traditions. We urge that the state assume a 
greater financial responsibility in helping to maintain 
an effective program of public instruction. We believe 
that there should be a re-evaluation of the present tax 
structure so that the state would provide a minimum 
of 40% of the cost of an effective elementary and sec- 
ondary school program, and adequate support for an 
expanding program of higher education. 

We believe that it is reasonable to expect federal 
assistance in providing an adequate school plant and 
we hereby support the National Education Association 
in its continued efforts to obtain federal aid for school 
construction. 


4, School District Organization 


The Wisconsin Education Association reaffirms its 
conviction that: 

1. The educational and fiscal control of local elemen- 
tary and secondary schools should be lodged in a single 
board of education responsible directly to the people, 
and 

2. All areas of the state should be included in school 
districts financially defensible and with a pupil popula- 
tion large enough to justify a comprehensive educa- 
tional program from kindergarten thru 12th grade. 

We endorse and commend all efforts being made to- 
ward the accomplishment of these objectives. 





5. Higher Education 


The Wisconsin Education Association commends the 
efforts of the Coordinating Committee on Higher Edu- 
cation in its efforts to provide expanding facilities to 
meet the needs of the increasing enrollment at that 
level. We recommend that this Coordinating Committee 
extend its efforts to integrate a Junior College move- 
ment within the framework of the existing state system 
for higher education. The standards of such a junior 
college should meet the requirements of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
for those students who may wish to transfer—thus as- 
suring a high quality of post-high school education 
and one which will be financially possible for a greater 
number of worthy high school graduates. 


6. Professional Standards 


The Wisconsin Education Association continues to 
reaffirm its belief that every Wisconsin boy or girl re- 
vardless of place of residence is rightfully entitled to 
the services of a professionally trained teacher who 
possesses high scholastic ability, emotional maturity, 
high standards of character, and an abiding interest in 
the maximum development of each individual pupil. 
We concur with the recommendations of the Wisconsin 
White House Conference that every beginning teacher 
in Wisconsin should have a minimum of four years of 
education beyond high school including work in pro- 
fessional education. 

We commend the Wisconsin Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, a group repre- 
sentative of all phases of educational interests, upon its 
thoro survey relative to the reactions of the membership 
of the organized profession on this important standard. 
Since their report, dated September 16, 1958 shows that 
83 percent of Wisconsin teachers representing 99 local 
associations from all areas and sections of Wisconsin 
indicated by formal vote that they approved a four-year 
minimum for the initial license, we, the organized pro- 
fession, hereby request that the appropriate officers and 
committees of the Wisconsin Education Association 
initiate legislation to this end. We urge that this be 
done without delay and that such legislation become 
effective as early as is feasible. 

We recommend that the Wisconsin Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards in con- 
junction with the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion should institute a study of the issuance of future 
life certificates particularly with reference to those who 
leave teaching for a considerable period of time and 
then wish to return to teaching. The Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association takes this means to commend the State 
Department of Public Instruction for its recent revision 
of existing certification standards and regulations. 

We, the teachers, endorse the standards adopted for 
supervisory and administrative personnel as well as the 
special licensing regulations for other personnel em- 
ployed in Wisconsin’s public schools. 


7. Professional Responsibility 


The Wisconsin Education Association believes that a 
national voice in education is paramount. The National 
Education Association is that voice and the WEA rec- 
ommends that all teaching personnel should be mem- 
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bers of the local, state, and national organizations. 
True professional status will come only when unity 
thru professional membership is achieved by all our 
teachers. 


8. Professional Growth 


The Wisconsin Education Association recognizes the 
importance of leadership contributions by classroom 
teachers to their professional organizations and that 
such experience enhances the contribution the teacher 
can make toward the guidance and leadership of chil- 
dren in their care. The WEA recommends the adoption 
of appropriate policies, with proper regard for profes. 
sional ethics of all concerned, for the release, wit iout 
loss of pay, for such contribution. 


9. Staff Utilization 


The Wisconsin Education Association believes that 
the classroom teacher is a professional and should 1 \ake 
a professional contribution to the total school prog: am. 
We, therefore, commend school boards and adm nis- 
trators who make use of staff members in develo ing 
such programs as curriculum planning, personnel  oli- 
cies, and school building. 

We urge that school boards and administrators on- 
tinue to study staff assignment and teacher loa: so 
that effective learning situations are created in w iich 
teachers’ professional training can best be utilized. 


10. Professional Salaries 


The Wisconsin Education Association is aware oi! the 
projected school enrollment trends and the atten: ‘ant 
need for more capable teachers. To insure an adequate 
group of professionally trained and qualified teaciers 
to meet this projected need, we believe a professional 
salary schedule is the best assurance, We believe that 
such a salary schedule should: 


1. Be based upon preparation, teaching experience, and 
professional growth, 

2. Include increments sufficient to double the beginning 
salary within ten years; followed by continuing salary 
advancements, 

. Be developed cooperatively by school board members. 
administrators, and teachers, 

. Recognize experience and advanced education, thru the 
doctor’s degree, 

5. Recognize by appropriate salary ratios, the responsibili- 
ties of administrators and other special school personnel, 

6. Be applied in actual practice. 


We believe it is extremely important that teachers’ 
salaries should compare favorably with incomes of 
other professional and industrial persons. 

11. Recruitment 


The Wisconsin Education Association recognizes the 


need for a continuing program for the discriminative 


selection of teacher candidates. 

We recommend that the state association and its 
affiliated local organizations promote the Future Teach- 
ers of America movement in the high schools to en- 
courage only capable students to enter the profession. 

We further urge that local teachers associations in 
areas where there are college chapters of the student 
education associations encourage the student group 
thru cooperative activities, leadership, training, and 
shared professional experiences. 
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12. Teacher Retirement and Social Security 


The Wisconsin Education Association believes as the 
National Education Association asserts “that properly 
planned and adequately financed+state and local re- 
tirement systems are essential to meet the requirements 
of (he teaching profession.” 


Since the existing separate systems may now be sup- 
pleinented by benefits of participation in the Federal 
Social Security program, such participation shall con- 
tinue to be an addition to, and not in place of, retire- 
meiit benefits previously guaranteed by law, and must 
con inue without impairment of the financial soundness 
of {ne existing retirement systems. 

Eecause the teachers’ needs and problems are best 
adn inistered and met by the present separate retire- 
ment system, the WEA continues to condemn any efforts 
to combine the existing retirement systems into one 
plat. 

13. State Educational Agencies 

The Wisconsin Education Association commends the 
State Department of Public Instruction for the excel- 
lent leadership it has given in the field of education 
and hereby expresses our sincere appreciation for the 
help given by the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and the State Board of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation to the schools and teachers of Wisconsin. 


14. School Boards 
The Wisconsin Education Association gives special 


The citizens’ understanding and 


recognition to the important contributions to public 
education by the local school boards and the Wisconsin 
Association of School Boards in meeting the ever grow- 
ing current problems. 


We commend all board members for personal sacri- 
fices and the high quality of educational leadership in 
their communities, 


15. Civil Defense 


The Wisconsin Education Association believes that 
in this time of international uncertainty, it is imperative 
that our country be alerted against the complacency 
which may invite enemy attack. We reaffirm our will- 
ingness to assist the civil defense authorities of the 
federal and state governments and to work with local 
educational and municipal authorities in the coopera- 
tive development of definite plans for the protection of 
children and adults. 


16. Thanks and Appreciation 


The Wisconsin Education Association expresses its 
sincere thanks and appreciation to the authorities of the 
City of Milwaukee, the management of the Auditorium 
and Arena, and the Milwaukee Vocational and Adult 
Schools for the generous use of their facilities during 
the convention. 

We further wish to express our thanks to the Asso- 
ciation officers of 1957-58 and all members who have 
served on WEA committees. 


acceptance of their schools depend on 


A Good PR Program 


Y 


HE Public Relations Committee exists to work 

with the membership to create awareness of values 
and methods of improving school-community relation- 
ships. In the light of the public attention being focused 
on the public schools today, the committee has been 
engaged in several major and a number of minor activi- 
ties during the year. The challenge to increase the 
scope and forcefulness of the Wisconsin Education As- 
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sociation has been a prime objective of committee 
action. 

Presentations were made by PR Committee members 
at the spring Locals Presidents meetings thruout the 
state, and the following points were emphasized: 

1. To explain the role of the WEA Public Relations Com- 


mittee, its aid to locals’ PR Committees, and its relation- 
ship to the WEA olfice. 

2. The function of the local association PR Committee as 
a listening post for community reaction; an analyst of 
internal PR; an agency for continuous interpretation to 
the school staff and the community. 


3. The need for development of a balanced, long ranged 
PR program of interpretation. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE: Jack Mercier, Wau- 
sau, Chairman; ALLEN A. ANDERSON, Spring Valley; Winston 
Brown, Waukesha; E. G. BurNKRANT, Wauwatosa; MARGARET 
GusTaFson, Kenosha; Ernest F. Lupwic, Manitowoc; Roy 
Preston, Eau Claire; Henry C. Rowe, Beloit; H. H. Tues, 
Reedsburg; Gaytorp K. UNnBenAuN, Richland Center; Henry 
WEtsBRopD, Racine. 


Development of greater understanding about pro- 
fessional membership among students at the teacher 
education institutions in Wisconsin was studied. A list- 
ing of active WEA members in such institutions for use 
by the committee in developing contact and resource 
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persons was compiled for future use. It is also recom- 
mended that local associations, in the areas of teacher 
training institutions, take an active part in the develop- 
ment of prospective teachers for professional member- 
ship. 

A supplemental brochure was developed by the 
committee to stress WEA membership services and ad- 
vantages. The brochure, “How Does WEA Pave the 
Way for Wisconsin Teachers?,” was mailed to all grad- 
uating teacher education students in the spring, and 
was included in the membership packets for present 
members this past fall. The WEA calendar was again 
prepared and distributed to all members. 

Thru the cooperation of the Locals Committee, the 
PR Committee was given a part of the program at the 
Stevens Point Workshop in September. Clinics on Com- 
munity Relations were held under the direction of 
committee members who acted as chairmen of the ses- 
sions, and outlined the subjects discussed under the 
following topics: 

Parent-Teacher Conferences and Contacts 
Radio-TV Opportunities 


Staff Communications 
Pupil-Teacher PR Techniques 


The 
Key to Progress 


HE Locals Committee of the Wisconsin Education 

Association consisted of 12 members representing 
the ten districts into which the state has been divided. 
The committee members were appointed by the WEA 
president. Three meetings were held during the year. 
Objectives of the Committee 

1. To improve the professional status of every member 
of the profession thru local association programs of 
action. 

2. To improve the programs of and the activities for in- 
service growth and education by organizing workshops 
to aid the local associations’ presidents and their com- 
mittees in planning such programs and _ activities. 

3. To provide presidents of local associations with oppor- 
tunities to exchange ideas. 

4. To keep local associations informed on needed legisla- 
tion, on legislative activities and on matters of current 
concern to all teachers. 

5. To assist local associations in making timely legislative 
contacts. 

6. To provide speakers for local associations meetings upon 
request. 

7. To provide local associations with material produced 

by WEA and NEA on pertinent topics. 


Meetings for Locals Officers 


The Locals Committee sponsored a spring meeting 
and a fall meeting for officers of the local associations 
in each of the ten districts. Travel expenses and the 
cost of the dinner for the president, or his representa- 
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Local Publications 
Newspaper Publicity 
Orientation Practices 

A Public Relations Sectional meeting at the WEA 
Convention, has been arranged by the Committee. The 
new president of Wisconsin State College at Platteville, 
Bjarne Ullsvik, will be the speaker. President Ullsvik is 
a past state chairman of the Public Relations Comnnit- 
tee of the Illinois Education Association, and his mes- 
sage will be of value to all educators. 

The Wisconsin Education Association and the Pu)lic 
Relations Committee were represented at the National 
School Public Relations Association meeting in Detvoit, 
July 6-10, 1958, by Robert Munger, PR consultant, ind 
by your chairman. 

The two NEA-WEA films, “Schools, Satellites, ind 
Survival” and “Crowded Out,” were aired extensi: ely 
on the state commercial television stations. Arrai ge- 
ments for these programs were made in several a: eas 
by members of your PR Committee. 

The committee is drafting plans for a public relat. ns 
drive-in conference early next year. Dates and the o er- 
all program are being formulated, and will be 1n- 
nounced in the near future. 









The success of the WEA program for the wi|- 
fare of education and educators is determine« 
to a great extent by the activities of the loc:! 
associations. The objectives of the Locals 
Committee are to help whenever possible. 










tive, were paid by WEA. Other officers and members of 
the local associations were encouraged to attend thiese 
meetings at the expense of their local association. 
Whereas better than 90% of the local associations in 
some of the ten districts were represented at tliese 
meetings, the Locals Committee regrets that the aver- 
age for the ten districts was only about 80%. 

The programs for these meetings consisted of dis- 
cussions of pertinent topics and problems in education. 
The following are representative of those discussed: 


Variable annuity 

Improvement of teacher certification standards as surveyed 
by TEPS Commission 

Report on local associations’ projects 

NEA membership 

Legislative reports and previews 

Helps for strengthening local associations 

Improving public relations 

WEA convention preview 

Looking ahead with WEA 

Improved communications 


Workshop for Locals Officers 


Wisconsin State College at Stevens Point was the 
meeting place for the Seventh Annual Workshop for 
Locals Officers sponsored by the Locals Committee of 
WEA. The responsibility for planning and organizing 
the workshop was assumed jointly by the WEA staff 
and the WEA Locals Committee. The agenda for the 
September 5-6 workshop included: 
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“How many are attending the Stevens Point Workshop for the first 
time? was asked of a section. The show of hands was the answer. 


LUCALS COMMITTEE: H. Raten ALLEN, Madison, Chair- 
man: Evste M. CuHeit, Wauwatosa; Larry M. Fenton, Sha- 
wane; Wayne Hanson, Amery; Leon HerMsen, Whitewater; 
How,rp Koeppen, Clinton; Mrs. Orca Martin, Eau Claire; 
Fiovo J. Miter, Oshkosh; V. B. Rasmussen, La Crosse; J. F. 
Ronan, Big Bend; W. L. Swanson, Rice Lake; Caror A. 
Warxer, Menasha. 


1958 Convention Plans—Gilbert L. Anderson, 
WEA president 

Getting the Range—Robert Munger and Amil 
Zellmer 

Blueprints for Active Associations—Taimi Lahti, 
executive secretary for the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers 

Premiere showing and review of NEA-WEA films 

1958-59 Legislative Preview for WEA—Henry C. 
Weinlick 

Building School-Community Relationships—A. J. 
Mercier and Robert Munger 

Idea Swap Shop—Exchange of ideas and _prac- 
tices: “The Newly Elected President’s Job,” 
“How Committees Hit the Target,” “Salary 
Scheduling and Research Methods,” “Projects 
That Create Interest.” ~ 

Report from WEA—Henry C. Weinlick 

Charters for Locals—Amil Zellmer 

WEA Communications Network—Robert Munger 

That Variable Annuity Question—WEA Staff 


The Committee wishes to thank William Hansen, 
president of Wisconsin State College at Stevens Point, 
and his staff for their splendid cooperation in providing 
facilities for the 1958 Workshop. 


Recommendations of the 1958 Locals Committee 


For the Locals Committee and other committees of 
WEA in 1959 


. Continue the present wide program of services to local 
associations. 

2. Continue the work of improving the planning and the 
evaluating of local associations’ programs. 

. Continue the program of increasing interest and mem- 
bership in professional educational organizations. 

. Implement a system of direct communication between 
the WEA office and the teachers thruout the state thru 
a communications representative in each school building. 

. Continue the Fall Workshop program for local associa- 
tion officers. Study the possibility of conducting the Fall 
Workshop earlier in the fall. 

. Study the function of the informal pre-convention 
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caucus of delegates from local associations, seeking 
specific suggestions relative to its value and relative to 
possible closer coordination between the caucus and 
the total WEA convention program for 1959. 

7. Institute a program of drive-in conferences early in 
1959 (January and February) in several locations in 
the state—such conferences to be conducted by mem- 
bers of WEA staff on subjects of vital concern to local 
association groups and individual members. 


For WEA Local Associations thruout the State 


1. Arrange to have every local association in the district 
represented at the district spring and fall meetings for 
WEA locals officers. 

. Arrange to have every local education association in the 
state represented at the annual Fall Workshop for 
WEA locals officers. 

. Study the new WEA Handbook, “Active Associations 
—The Key to Professional Progress,” to help in im- 
proving the constitution, the committee organization, 
and the program of the local association. 

. Maintain a clear channel of prompt information with 
the WEA office and staff. 

Avail the local association of the helps of WEA. 

Elect and install local association officers in the spring 
in order that preliminary plans for the coming year may 
be completed before the opening of school in the fall. 
Report promptly to the WEA office the name and mail- 
ing address of the newly elected president of the local 
association. 

. Consider the advantages of arranging for terms of office 
of one year only. It is strongly recommended that the 
vice-president or a president-elect succeed to the presi- 
dency. This makes selection of the vice-president or 
president-elect a key choice. 

. Plan to maintain some continuity of committee member- 
ship in the local association from year to year. 

. In light of the recommended succession from _ vice- 
presidency to the presidency, arrange for at least both 
the president and the vice-president to attend district 
locals officers meetings and the Fall Workshop. 

. Analyze the local association dues structure with regard 
to providing needed funds for a dynamic varied pro- 
gram of activities (cost of speakers, banquet “inciden- 
tals,” costs of delegates’ participation in conferences, 
etc.) 

. Implement a unified collection of dues for professional 
education association memberships (local, sectional, 
state, national). Twenty per cent of the local associa- 
tions in the state have been using this method for five 
years or more. 

Explore the possibility of implementing a voluntary 
payroll deduction plan to collect dues for memberships 
in professional education associations. 

. Arrange for the local association to become an affiliate 
member of NEA (cost $5.00). This assures the local 
associations receiving research bulletins, news bulle- 
tins, and other publications and services vital to profes- 
sional growth of the local association. Over two-thirds 
of the local associations in the state maintain annual 
affiliate membership in NEA. 

. Schedule frequent regular meetings of the local associa- 
tion to provide a strong program and to maintain the 
interest and understanding of the membership. 

. Consider the necessity of travel time when setting the 
hour for meetings, particularly in enlarged districts. 

. Arrange for the schedule of local association meeting 

dates for the entire year to be included in the school 
calendar. 
Provide the WEA office with information relative to 
the activities of the local association. Copies of the 
constitution, publications, and news items provide the 
grist useful in aiding other associations. 


The WEA Locals Committee is very appreciative of 
the assistance and guidance given by the WEA staff 
and for the cooperation of the officers and members 
of the local associations. . 





Some changes were made in the 


WEA Constitution 


HE 1958 Constitution Committee recommends 
one change in the WEA Constitution, and submits 
the codification of Articles I, I, II, IV. 

The change occurs in Article IV, Section 3 Terms 
of Office—“The terms of all officers shall begin on De- 
cember 1 immediately following their election.” The 
committee feels this is a step in the direction of greater 
working efficiency of the organization by bringing the 
election and the start of a term of office closer together. 
This will enable the new administration to start func- 
tioning sooner. The Association should have its con- 
vention business completed by the middle of Novem- 
ber and complete its organizational activities in De- 
cember. The realistic work-time span runs out in June 
for this organization. 

Articles I, II, II, IV are re-arranged and clarified. 
Ideas have not been tampered. The 1956 Representa- 
tive Assembly authorized the Constitution Committee 
to proceed with this codification. A glance at the long 
list of years in which changes have been made to this 
constitution, reveal all too well that it has grown “jest 
like Topsy—all by itself.” When the codification of these 
four articles is completed, work should continue until 
the entire Constitution has been codified. 

In working toward a clearer, more concisely stated 
constitution, committee discussion encompassed—tenure 
and qualifications of officers, duties and responsibilities 
of the president-elect, omission of the word “Local” in 
the constitution, possible contributions by Past WEA 
Presidents, and definition of retired teacher. Legal 
opinion was obtained from Attorney Kraege regarding 
the Articles of Incorporation and succession in office. 

The committee recommends that the Representative 
Assembly repeal Articles I, II, II, IV of the present 
Constitution, and Substitute Articles I, II, II, IV as 
re-written. 

Editor's Note: The Articles I, II, and IV of the Constitution 
of the Wisconsin Education Association were revised by the 
Representative Assembly. There were no changes made_ in 
Article III. We are publishing in this report the first four articles 
as they now appear. 

The principal change in the WEA Constitution was the pro- 
vision that “the term of all officers shall begin on December 1 
immediately following their election.” All other revisions were 
for the purpose of rearranging and clarifying indefinite and am- 
biguous sections. 

There has been some misunderstanding about the proposed 
amendment to Article II to increase the membership dues from 
$5 per year to $8 per year, recommended by the WEA Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Altho a simple majority of the delegates voted in favor of the 
increase, the WEA Constitution requires a two-thirds majority 
to amend the Constitution. Some press dispatches were in error 
when it was reported that the proposed amendment had been 
passed, and some delegates thru misunderstanding also reported 
to their local associations that the amendment had been 
approved. 

For 1959-60 your WEA dues remain at $5 per vear. 
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ARTICLE I 
Name and Objects 

The name and objects of this organization shall be 
set forth in the Act of the Legislature, entitled “an Act 
to Incorporate the Wisconsin Teachers Association.” 
Chapter 195 of the Laws of 1855. The original charter 
was amended by Chapter 105, Laws of 1935, to change 
the name to “Wisconsin Education Association” 


ARTICLE II 
Membership and Dues 

Section 1. There shall be five classes of member: in 
the Wisconsin Education Association, viz.: 1) active, 
2) associate, 3) student, 4) retired teachers, (a ret ved 
teacher is defined as one who is presently drawing an 
annuity ), and 5) life. Teachers actively engaged in « du- 
cational work shall be eligible to active and life mm- 
bership and shall be entitled to full privileges of the 
Association. Associate, student, and retired mem! ers 
shall not be allowed to vote or hold office. A mem  er- 
ship year shall begin September 1 and end August ° 1. 

Section 2. Active and associate membership es 
shall be $5.00 for 1950-51, and thereafter dues may be 
fixed at the annual meeting by the Representative s- 
sembly based upon the budget adopted, but shall sot 
be reduced before the balance in the association fu ids 
as of September 1 equals 30 per cent of the cur ont 
budget and such annual dues shall not be more t \an 
$5.00. Retired teachers and student memberships s all 
be $1.00. Life memberships shall be $100.00. Life m:m- 
berships may be paid in no less than $25.00 installm« nts 
over a period of four years. Local associations may or- 
der the Wisconsin Journal of Education sent to scliool 
board members in their district at the cost of $1.00 eich 
per year. 

Dues shall be paid to the Executive Secretary of the 
Association or to the proper officer of any local 
organization. 


# 


The Constitution Committee met in the WEA office in Madison. 


ARTICLE III 
Executive and Legislative Powers 

Section 1. The executive powers and authority of the 
Association shall be lodged in the officers of the Ass«ci- 
ation provided for in this Constitution. 

Section 2. All legislative powers of the Associaton 
shall be vested in a Representative Assembly which 
shall be organized and exist as hereinafter provided 
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CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE: Heten M. Et .iott, Mil- 
waukee, Chairman; ELLEN Cuarter, Two Rivers; Eunice Fisu- 
pacH. Milwaukee; Henry C. Jacosson, Wisconsin Rapids; Harry 
W. jones, Wausau; Lioyp R. Mosenc, Racine; RaymMonp L. 
ScHUEFFNER, Beloit; F. Hatsey Krarece, VEA attorney. 


ARTICLE IV 
Officers, Elections, Terms, Vacancies 

Section 1. Officers. The officers of the Association 
shal’ be a President, President-Elect, three Vice Presi- 
dents, Executive Secretary, and Treasurer. The Execu- 
tive Committee shall consist of the President, President- 
Elec:, three Vice-Presidents, the retiring President, and 
one ictive resident member from each district, All off- 
cers of the Association at the time this Constitution 
take. effect shall serve until the expiration of the terms 
for which they were elected. 

Section 2. Elections. The President-Elect, the three 
Vice Presidents, Treasurer, and Executive Secretary 
shall be elected at the annual meeting of the Repre- 
sentiitive Assembly, by ballot, by a majority vote of all 
members of the Representative Assembly present and 
voting. The state shall be divided into six districts each 
of which shall elect one active resident member to the 
Executive Committee. District elections shall be held 
immediately after the balloting for President-Elect, 
three Vice Presidents, Treasurer, and Executive Secre- 
tary. The districts shall be comprised as follows: Dis- 
trict I, counties of Ashland, Barron, Bayfield, Burnett, 
Chippewa, Douglas, Dunn, Eau Claire, Iron, Lincoln, 
Oneida, Pepin, Pierce, Polk, Price, Rusk, St. Croix, 
Sawver, Taylor, Vilas, and Washburn; District II, coun- 
ties of Brown, Calumet, Door, Florence, Forest, Ke- 
waunee, Langlade, Manitowoc, Marinette, Oconto, 
Outagamie, Shawano, Sheboygan, Waupaca, Waushara, 
and Winnebago; District III, counties of Adams, Buf- 
falo, Clark, Crawford, Jackson, Juneau, La Crosse, 


Marathon, Marquette, Monroe, Portage, Richland, Sauk, 
Trempealeau, Vernon, and Wood; District IV, counties 
of Dodge, Fond du Lac, Green Lake, Kenosha, Ozau- 
kee, Racine, Walworth, Washington, and Waukesha: 
District V, counties of Columbia, Dane, Grant, Green, 
Iowa, Jefferson, Lafayette, and Rock; District VI, 
county of Milwaukee. 

At the annual meeting in 1943 the member of the 
Executive Committee elected by District I and the 
member elected by District VI shall serve for one year; 
the member elected by District If and the member 
elected by District V shall serve for two years; and the 
member elected by District III and the member elected 
by District IV shall serve for three years. Thereafter, 
two members of the Executive Committee shall be 
elected annually, in the manner herein provided, to 
serve for terms of three years. 

Section 3. Terms. The President, President-Elect, 
three Vice Presidents, and retiring President shall serve 
one year and each district representative shall serve for 
three years, The terms of all officers shall begin on De- 
cember 1 immediately following their election. 

The Executive Secretary and Treasurer shall be 
elected for terms of one year, but after two successive 
elections for such terms of one year, respectively, such 
Executive Secretary and such Treasurer shall be 
elected for terms of three years, respectively. 

Section 4. Vacancies. The First Vice President shall 
succeed to the office of President-Elect in case of va- 
cancy in that office. He shall fill out the unexpired term, 
succeeding to the Presidency according to the regular 
constitutional procedure. The Second Vice President 
shall succeed to the office of First Vice President for 
the unexpired term in case of vacancy in that office. 
The Third Vice President shall succeed to the office of 
Second Vice President for the unexpired term in case 
of vacancy in that office. 


TEPS Works for Improved Standards 


The Wisconsin Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards has made considerable progress 
toward raising the level of the teaching profession. 


HE National Commission on Teacher Education 

and Professional Standards (NCTEPS) and the 
parallel state commissions are committed to the as- 
signed task of improving standards for the “selection, 
preparation, certification, and inservice growth” of 
teachers. During the past year your Wisconsin Com- 
ission, with the assistance of committees of educators 
from all parts of the State, has been working actively 
upon this assignment. 

A year ago this Representative Assembly of the 
Wisconsin Education Association instructed the Com- 
mission to work toward raising the minimum standard 
ior the preparation of all public school teachers to four 
vears of education beyond the high school. Realizing 
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that a profession can move forward only as fast as its 
own members are willing to go, the Commission invited 
all WEA locals to take votes of their members upon the 
desirability of establishing a requirement of four vears 
of college preparation for all beginning teachers cer- 


WISCONSIN COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 
AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS: Etta Hanawatt, Mil- 
waukee, Chairman; Girpert L. ANDERSON, Beaver Dam; Mrs. 
Dorothy BRANHAM, Rice Lake; N. P. Cupery, Milwaukee: 
Gien Eye, Madison; Mrs. Max FetpMAN, Milwaukee; Ray 
GotuaM, Stevens Point; Joun Howeit, Washburn; Cvarice 
Kune, Waukesha; R. F. Lewis, Madison; ALMA THERESE LINK, 
Oshkosh; Mrs. Ropert ScHuMPERT, Madison; Georce TiPLer, 
Winneconne; Bert P. Vocet, Union Grove; A. W. ZELLMER, 
Madison. . 
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tificated in 1962 and thereafter. To date the votes show 
83% favoring the proposal and 17% opposing it, Further 
work on this assignment will be done during the com- 
ing year. 

In addition, committees are at work on several other 
projects. Far advanced in their work are the commit- 
tees on 


1. Guidance, under the chairmanship of Dr. John Treacy, 
Marquette University. 

2. Preparation of teachers for junior high school, chaired 
by Mr. James Stoltenberg, Principal, Franklin Junior 
High School, Racine. 

3. Preparation of teachers of social studies, chaired by 
Dr. Richard Brown, Wisconsin State College, White- 
water. 


Committees which have made considerable progress in 
their work are those on 
4, The preparation of teachers of English, chaired by Dr. 
Robert Pooley, University of Wisconsin-Madison. 
5. The preparation of teachers of modern foreign lan- 
guages, chaired by Dr. Alvida Ahlstrom, Wisconsin 
State College, La Crosse. 
. The preparation of teachers of Speech, chaired by 
Dr. Wynette Barnett, Wisconsin State College, White- 
water. 


Committees which are in the early stages of their 
work are those on 
7. Inservice programs for teachers, chaired by Mr. George 
Tipler, Secretary, Wisconsin Association of School 
Boards, Winneconne. 
8. The minor in physical education, chaired by Dr. Cath- 
erine Cronin, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


Committees which are about to begin work are 
those on 

9. The preparation of teachers of Latin, chaired by Dr. 
Ortha Wilner, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 

10. The general education of teachers, chairman yet to be 
named. 

11. The study of methods courses offered in Wisconsin 
teacher-preparing institutions. This study will be con- 
ducted by the Wisconsin Association for Student Teach- 
ing at the request of the Commission. 


In addition to the work of the above-named commit- 
tees, the Commission is engaged in the following 
activities: 

1, General sponsorship of FTA clubs and Student WEA 
chapters in Wisconsin. 

2. Planning of the second statewide TEPS conference 
which is to be held in Stevens Point in January, 1959. 

3. Revision of the 1954 edition of the Handbook for Wis- 
consin Teachers to bring its content up to date. 


Requirements for certification of school librarians, 
teachers of driver education, and school supervisors and 
administrators have been approved and adopted during 
the past year by the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 


The NCTEPS held its 13th annual TEPS Conference 
in Bowling Green, Ohio, in June in conjunction with 
eight cosponsoring organizations and 54 additional 
cooperating organizations. Delegates from these 62 
organizations diseussed together the problem of the 
education of teachers, seeking and finding common 
principles which can serve as a basis for better coopera- 
tion among all groups concerned with the preparation 
of teachers. Twenty-eight delegates from Wisconsin 
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Ella Hanawalt, chairman of the ’58 Commission, H. I. Pete:s 
secretary, and Ray Gotham, vice chairman, and chairman for ‘59. 


were present at this conference. In November ‘he 
printed report of the conference will appear under ‘he 
title “The Education of Teachers: New Perspectiv ’s,” 
and will furnish valuable reading for all profession: ly- 
minded educators. 

Miss Clarice Kline, Waukesha, continues to s: 
ably as one of the nine members of the National C 
mission on TEPS. 


Developments 
In the Teacher 
Retirement System 


Changes to improve your retirement 
system are being proposed in the present 
session of the Wisconsin legislature. 


ONTINUED developments in teacher retirement 
benefits have occupied the attention of the Com- 
mittee this year. 

1. A statement of policy was issued when teachers 
were given their first opportunity to choose the “vari- 
able annuity.” Our members urged each WEA mem- 
ber to carefully study what the variable annuity plan 
has to offer and to make his decision in the light of 
his own thinking. While new teachers and all others 
may choose at anytime to request that 50% of future 
deposits be invested in variable annuities, those in 
teaching during the past year have only until April 30, 
1960 to elect to have a percentage of their previous 
deposits invested in variable annuities. 

It is quite likely that teachers who remained in the 
separate plan will also have an opportunity to choose 
the variable annuity plan when the next legislature 
meets. 

Some teachers choose to be conservative and do not 
elect the variable annuity program. Others fear intla- 
tion more than they do loss of investments. Teacliers 
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are reminded that investments are not made _ by 
amateurs but are made by the State Investment Board 
which is named by the Governor. 

2. The WEA has supported legislation in Congress 
and recommends proposed legislation in Wisconsin 
which will permit teachers who previously chose to 
rem.in in the separate plan to change their minds and 
nov’ elect the combined plan which includes Social 
Security benefits. The congressional legislation has 
bee: completed. Only action by the Wisconsin legis- 
lat. ec is now necessary to permit those who remained 
in te separate plan to come under the combined plan 
wit) retroactive coverage in Social Security to Janu- 
ary 1, 1956. The Committee recommends that the 
WE \ urge speedy passage of legislation to permit 
teaciers who will retire in June, 1959 to receive Social 
Sec rity benefits if they choose. 

Te Committee has observed many cases where the 
new combined plan has worked to the great benefit 
of ‘cachers who have retired and to dependents of 
teachers who have died suddenly. 

\Vith OASI already greatly improved over what it 
was only a year ago, our prediction that Social Se- 
curity benefits are likely to reflect the times faster than 
our separate system is being fulfilled. 

The Committee urges the WEA to inform all of its 
members about the new legislation and to offer serv- 
ices of explanation on as wide a scale as is necessary. 
It is apparent that many teachers now wish to come 
under the combined plan who, thru error or other 
reasons, remained in the separate group. There is no 
provision for teachers to transfer from the combined 
plan to the separate and no request for such an 
arrangement has been received. 

3. Group life insurance for teachers similar to that 
available to state employees was discussed at some 
length. It was decided that this is primarily a Wel- 
fare Committee program but that the Retirement Com- 
mittee should offer any services desired. The Retire- 
ment Committee urges prompt action to make such 
insurance available as a complement to the present 
retirement program to give adequate protection to 
teachers and their families. 

4. A new booklet on the various Wisconsin teacher 
retirement programs is being planned. The Retirement 
Committee has requested that the WEA Executive 
Committee provide funds for that purpose at once. 

5. The WEA Retirement Committee is not unmind- 
ful of the need to increase state retirement benefits. 
An effort is being made to induce the Governor's Re- 
tirement Study Commission to recommend that the 
percentage of salary plan be based on $5,400 instead 
of $4,800. 

It is apparent that the 1959 Retirement Committee 
will have considerable work to do in promoting legis- 
lation, offering explanations to teachers and planning 
further improvements to our retirement program. 


RETIREMENT COMMITTEE: Ancus B. RoTHWELL, Mani- 
towoc, Chairman; D. J. Borpon1, Kaukauna; E1LEEN CANTWELL, 
Milwaukee; Marte Dantevson, Racine; DaLe F. Davis, Sparta; 
Rateu O. Eccert, West Bend; D. E. Freip, La Crosse; RussELL 
T. Grecc, Madison; Donato C. Hoert, Jefferson; Ausry B. 
Hoover, Wausau; Lyte M. Jacosson, Kenosha; F. W. KELLER, 
South Milwaukee; MarcarET Mary McGuan, Baraboo; LYMAN 
Otson, Beloit; Mrs. Erma Tuurser, Monroe. 
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Changes in YOUR 
CREDIT UNION 


his has been a year of significant changes in the 

operation of the Credit Union. As compared with 
a year ago, there has been an increase in both loan and 
share balances. The increase in share balance is due to 
the fact that each member is now permitted to have a 
share account of $2,000. The increase in total shares in 
turn made it possible to meet the summer loan demands 
of our members. 

The Credit Union is now affiliated with the Wiscon- 
sin Credit Union League, which makes it possible to 
use the cooperative insurance services of the Credit 
Union National Association. Starting with the first of 
the year, all borrowers will be insured to the amount 
of their loan in the event of disability or death. This 
loan insurance will be at no extra cost to the borrower. 
Effective in July 1959, share insurance will also be 
carried. This means that in the event of the death of a 
shareholder his beneficiary will receive not only the 
value of the shares but also an additional equal amount 
in the form of insurance, This will be without addi- 
tional charge to the shareholder. It has been the expe- 
rience of other credit unions that the result of adopting 
this program is such an increase in the volume of 
business that it is possible to pay the cost of the insur- 
ance and still maintain a reasonable dividend rate. 

The share insurance program is intended to encour- 
age savings by younger members as the shares must be 
purchased by the age of 55 if the full use of the insur- 
ance is to be realized. Members of the Credit Union 
should watch for explanations of the program. 


Cavin O. Evans 
President 


Teachers Seeking Loans 
Invited to Apply 
to WTCU 


At its annual meeting January 9, the Credit Commit- 
tee of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Credit Union reported 
a total of 541 personal loans for the past calendar year. 
The sum of these loans was $210,539.32. Membership 
showed an increase from 1209 as of the close of 1957 to 
1236 on December 31, 1958. 

The Credit Union officers and staff invite members 
of the WEA to make applications for loans. Requests 
for an informational brochure, or for loan application 
blanks should be addressed to the Wisconsin Teachers 
Credit Union, 409 Insurance Building, Madison 3, Wis. 

Since organizing, the Credit Union has made some 
12,434 loans totaling $3,359,031. The fine credit rating 
of teachers is exemplified by the fact that since this 
service of the WEA was inaugurated some 25 years ago, 
only .28 of one per cent of moneys loaned was not 
recovered. ; 





























Our aim for ’?58 was 


Promoting 
International 
Understanding 


HE purpose of the Committee on International 
Relations, as stated in the National Education 
Association platform is to “help develop the knowledge, 
skills, ideals, and attitudes which encourage friendly 
relations among nations—and educate youth in interna- 
tional understanding so they may have a basic prepara- 
tion to face the problems of living in an interdependent 
world.” 

Your committtee has attempted to examine the prob- 
lem of international understanding and to discover 
ways by which we can achieve such an understanding 
both for the teachers of Wisconsin and for the children 
who have been entrusted to us. 

As we viewed the task which confronted us, aware of 
its great challenge, we proceeded to formulate plans for 
the year of 1958. 

The committee has discussed extensively the teacher 
exchange program; topics and information included in 
Selected Information for Teachers; the NEA study of 
the United Nations; and the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages in the elementary grades. 

Two overseas teachers and five recent Wisconsin ex- 
changes joined the International Relations Committee 
at a luncheon which provided an opportunity for an 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE: Mrs. Ione 
KrEAMER, Kenosha, Chairman; GerHarpt W. AXMANN, Mani- 
towoc; Joun Guy Fow.kes, Madison; DAnteL J. GREIVELL, 
Milwaukee; IRENE HiLpEBRAND, Milwaukee; IMMANUEL LE- 
SCHENSKY, Oconomowoc; CATHERINE Roper, Medford. 





(Il. to r.) Mrs. Grace M. lacolucci, Milwaukee; Kenneth M. Zebrov. ski, 

Shorewood; Mrs. Grace Sager, West Allis; Arthur A. Hill, Wauwat»sa; 

and Helen Busche, Milwaukee — all Wisconsin exchange teacher — 
discuss exchange program with Mrs. lone Kreamer. 


informative exchange of views and ideas helping to 
improve this international understanding. 

An Overseas Educators’ Luncheon has been initiaied 
by your committee during this convention in respo:ise 
to the many requests we have received. 

The Committee presents the following suggestions 
for consideration during the coming year: 

1. Continuance of the spring luncheon for the exchange 
teachers 

2. Begin immediate study of improvements of Teac er 
Exchange Program 

3. Arrange a convention luncheon for teachers who have 
served in any educational capacity overseas 

4, Encourage participation in the NEA study of The United 

Nations which will culminate in a_ textbook where 

teachers can locate and secure resource materials that 

are interesting, accurate, and adapted to the level of 
their students 

5. Continue to encourage the teaching of foreign languages 
in the elementary grades since national aids to education 
will be available in the future 


Looking After Teacher Welfare 


Insurance, contracts, retirement, and teacher defense 


OUR Committee respectfully submits the follow- 
ing review of its activities for the past year, during 
which five regular and one special meetings have been 


held. 


Group Insurance 

The Committee annually reviews the insurance pro- 
grams endorsed by the Association. Constantly chang- 
ing conditions make it very important for local groups 
to have current information. 

After a very careful study the Committee is recom- 
mending that the Association endorse a Major Med- 
ical (Catastrophic) insurance program as offered by 
Federal Mutual Casualty Company of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, Details will be submitted in a separate 
communication. This plan, which was unanimously 


were the areas covered by your Welfare Committee. 


WELFARE COMMITTEE: Paut Loorsoro, New London. 
Chairman; VERNA Mae Jounson, Ashland; James KesToL, Janes: 
ville; Epwarp N. Krause, Beaver Dam; Epitn Luepke, West 
Allis; Mrs. Etva McKin.ey, Fond du Lac; DaniteEL O’ConneLL, 
Fort Atkinson; Paut R. Scuwanpt, Oshkosh; Donatp E. Upsoy, 
Janesville; DALE A. WESENBERG, Madison. 


approved for recommendation by the Committee, was 
selected from four offers received after our specifica- 
tions were sent to every company authorized to write 
this type of insurance in our state. 

The plan being recommended is essentially the 
same as the company has in effect for the University 
of Wisconsin, the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, many of our large school systems, and several 
of the State Colleges. 

Term life insurance has been under consideration 
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for two years. Our Committee is awaiting the report 
of the Governor's Commission on the Study of State 
Retirement Systems which is considering the question 
at the present time. 

“iability insurance is being provided to an increas- 
ing number of our member groups by action of their 
local boards of education. The Welfare Committee 
commends those boards and communities who have 
provided this coverage and urge those who have not 
acted to do so. 


a 


The Joint Committee 


The Joint Committee consisting of two members of 
the Welfare Committee and two members of the Wis- 
consin School Boards Association has continued the 
work, started two years ago, of co-operatively devel- 
op:ng improvement in the contractual status between 
teachers and boards of education. This is a different 
an’ delicate field of great importance to both groups. 
We are happy to report progress and a fine spirit of 
co-operation. 


ra 


Retirement Procedures 

\ four-page folder entitled, “So You're Going to Re- 
tire.” was prepared for the Committee by Irene Hoyt. 
This little folder has been exceedingly well received. 
(Since its publication the National Retired Teachers 
Association has changed its address to 923 Fifteenth 
St.. N. W., Washington 5, D. C.) 


Referrals of Problems of Members 

The Committee reviews problem cases and situa- 
tions only upon specific referral by member WEA 
locals. During the past year the Committee represen- 
tatives have been called in to four relatively major 
problem situations and some minor ones. The Com- 
mittee believes its efforts have been well received by 
those served and that the general effect has been a 
growth of Association prestige. 


Change of Chairman 

The Committee reporting wishes to acknowledge the 
outstanding leadership of its original chairman, Leslie 
Johnson, who had to resign his duties for personal 
reasons. 





“Catastrophic” Major 
Medical Insurance 


Proposal for the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion Under-written by Federal Mutual 
Casualty Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Why you need this important protection. 

This insurance is not designed to replace your pres- 
ent basic hospital plan but rather, to take up where the 
basic type plans leave off. Each vear countless families 
are financially destroyed by medical bills incurred as 
the result of a serious accident or illness. Major medi- 
cal is the insurance that protects you and your family 


from these large “Catastrophic” expenses. This plan op- 


erates with a deductible of $500 or $750, (whichever 
you choose) and pays above the deductible 100% up to 
$10,000 per accident or per illness. (Persons over age 
65 collect on a 75% basis. Total collectible amount 
$10,000. ) 


EXPENSES COVERED 


1. All hospital care (standard room charge, no 
limitation ) 


2. Medical and surgical treatment—physicians, sur- 
geons, and osteopaths (no surgical schedule ) 
3. Anesthesia 


4. Radiology—physiotherapy—laboratory—X-ray for di- 
agnosis or treatment 

5. Registered nurse (other than a member of the in- 
sured’s family) 

6. Local ambulance 

7. Prescribed drugs and medicines 

8. Blood-blood plasma—artificial limbs or eyes—braces 
—oxygen 

9. Rental of wheel chairs—hospital-type beds—iron 
lung—other mechanical equipment required for re- 
spiratory paralysis 

10. Mental disease for 60 consecutive days after the de- 
ductible is reached in any consecutive 3 year pe- 
riod, but not after being adjudged mentally incom- 
petent 


Assuming you choose a $500 Deductible, this 
is how your plan would work. 


Example 

Saves Pee. 65 arc deatatace arr enee geese anes $1,000.00 
PERNA 0 raed iran doa a tele a ee Meee eae eS 90.00 
Hospital’ Room: 4 Boar) ox... ./5. cece. dee sss s 3,660.00 
Mise. Hosp. (© lattes: os cnc een ce sewsewstccedusas 250.00 
emistereee NUNROS 6 6 care d<diwrssn. oa cama ease een. 2,600.00 
RI ean ed ole oh estiaro hd Sai ARS ee as 250.00 

We Sia 3s wiroricen es eu waind Gree neater $7,850.00 
SOG PICUOIGN 2 34.003 Sowa vawescnteeweswesems 500.00 
hie. Compange WANG: s s2o sone cdabewsesasauessaes $7,350.00 
Woe RAW sooo aces saul en ouse seine caneaees 500.00 


(Or Paid by your primary hospital insurance ) 


Conditions not covered: 


1. Those rendered by any (a) hospital or facility con- 
trolled by an agency of a city, county, state or fed- 
eral government, or (b) physician or osteopath em- 
ployed by such agencies, in which or from whom the 
employee is entitled to any of the Covered Charges 
without charge; 


2. Those rendered in connection with eye refractions, 
the cost or fitting of eyeglasses or hearing aids; 
3. Those due to dentistry, except the following dental 


treatment rendered by a legally licensed dentist or 
dental surgeon within 180 days after an accident; 
(a) dental treatment of injuries from such accident 
to undamaged natural teeth only, including the re- 
placement of such teeth (but not including damage 
to or the replacement of fillings, braces, bridge-work 
or artificial dentures ), and (b) setting of a jaw frac- 
tured or dislocated in such aie 


4. Those due to the treatment, care or surgery for cos- 


metic purposes or for a congenital dysplasia, except- 
ing for injuries sustained in an accident while 
insured; 







































































































































































































































































. Those due to (a) war, or any act of war, or while 





low group rates. 


. Each school district will be considered a separate 


. The company must have 75% participation of the 


teachers in any school districts where there are 4 or 
more teachers. In those districts where there are 1, 
2, or 3, teachers, they will be accepted regardless of 


. Conversion to individual or family plan is guaran- 


teed to all teachers who leave the teaching profes- 
sion regardless of age or insurability. 


. Collection of premiums shall be the Insurance Cim- 


. Solicitation shall be made by the Company’s Repre- 


sentatives and shall be their entire responsibility 








tive year period after the deductible is reached; 


8. Those due for the hire or services of housekeepers, 
maids, practical nurses or nursing homes. 


Prior Medical Treatment 


Sickness as used herein shall mean such sickness for 


Individual 
$1.78 


the cause or symptoms of which the employee or cov- 
ered dependent did not, during the 12 months immedi- 


ately preceding the effective date of coverage on such 
person, have any medical examinations or advice, con- 
sultations, treatments or care therefore. 

1. This insurance will be written on a group basis at 





THE RACE FOR POWER 


(Continued from Page 10) 


President again, bareheaded, per- 
spiring, the members of his Cabinet 
on one side, his joint chiefs-of-staft 
on the other; there they stood wait- 
ing under that hot sun—for whom? 
For the president of the youngest 
and smallest republic on earth, for 
the president of Viet Nam, repre- 
senting three million people. And 
yet there was the President of the 
United States, representing 175 mil- 
lion Americans, the richest and most 
powerful people alive, waiting for 
the President of three million people. 
President Eisenhower knows as he 
reads the intelligence reports given 
to him by your Central Intelligence 
Agency, as he discusses these re- 
ports with your National Security 
Council, that we have a precarious 
balance of power as it exists today, 
that you cannot afford to lose a 
single friend, no matter how weak, 
no matter how small, no matter how 
poor. 

And President Eisenhower knows, 
too, better than you or I that in this 
life and death global struggle in 
which you are engaged, no single 
nation, no matter how rich nor pow- 
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Individual 
$1.19 







erful, can win it alone. It must have 
Asia and Africa as the really spiritual 
people that you are. The supreme 
test of your spirituality lies in that 
one sentence proclaimed by your 
forefathers in 1776, when they said, 
“All men are created equal.” And 
mind you, in 1776, when your fore- 
fathers first proclaimed that prin- 
ciple, it was political heresy because 
in any other country where there 
were dukes and kings and nobles 
and feudal lords, certainly not all 
men were considered by them equal, 
but in 1776 your forefathers had the 
vision and the courage to proclaim, 
“All men are created equal.” They 
were laughed at, sneered at, reviled, 
and traduced, but they fought and 
bled for it. Mind you, they were pro- 
claiming a principle for the first 
time. They could have written all 
men north of the equator are created 
equal, or all men south of the equa- 
tor are created equal, but they did 
not. In their vision, in their courage, 
in their clairvoyance, they pro- 
claimed without qualification, for all 
ages, “All men are created equal.” 
Project yourself to the people of 
Asia in such a way that you will 
convince them that the America of 
1958 knows the full meaning and 
practices what the America of 1776 








5 
on duty in the Armed Services, or (b) injuries or 2 
sickness covered under any Workmen’s Compensa- group. 
tion or Employer's Liability Law or Act; 3 
6. Those due to any attempt at self-destruction, 
whether sane or insane; 
7. Those due to mental diseases or psychosis, unless 
and only while confined as a registered in-patient of percentage of participation. 
no less than 24 hours in a legally constituted and = 4 
operated hospital, but not while so confined in a 
hospital, a mental institution or an institution pri- 
marily for the treatment and care of the mentally ill, 5 
after being adjudged and declared mentally incom- pany’s responsibility. 
petent. But payment of covered charges shall not ex- 6 
ceed two consecutive months in any three consecu- 
7 


. Rates shall be the same for all teachers. 


MONTHLY RATES 


$500 Deductible 


Man and Wife Family 
$3.56 $5.34 

$750 Deductible 

Man and Wife Family 
$2.50 $3.81 


The foregoing is merely an outline of benefits and is no: to 
be considered the contract of insurance. 


bled and fought for, that you prac- 
tice it in your daily lives, that i! is 
not mere lip service. 

Project yourself to the peoples of 
Asia as a people whose preachment 
coincides with your actions, whose 
ideals dovetail with your deeds and 
you need have no fear. The Ameti- 
can way of life will continue to be 
invincible, and will remain supreme. 


* ¢ @ 


YOUR TROPHY CASE 
(Continued from Page 7) 

we get in some of our school sys- 
tems. We must have help from the 
federal government. We were not 
going to be able to do the things we 
needed to do with our highways 
strictly by state money; the federal 
government came in and helped, nor 
in slum clearance. These great pro- 
grams, if they are to be solved, are 
going to have to have help that goes 
beyond what those of us can do. 

In this trophy case, what will it 
be—the five I gave you or are you 
going to put some more in that case? 
When you go back to your class- 
room, are you going to take a new 
look and say, “From here on, gra:lu- 
ally and slowly, because of what | 
do, the children who come my way 
are going to be different people.’ 
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Pre:ident Anderson introduces Josephine Wetzler to the audience. 


. to all local associations upon my activi- 
ties as your WEA president seems timely and 
appropriate as we approach our annual convention. 

It was Theodore Roosevelt who said in 1891: “Our 
country calls not for a life of ease but for the life of 
strenuous endeavor.” Those words aptly describe my 
“three lives” of 1958-full time sixth grade teacher and 
principal, WEA president, and family man. 

Wholehearted support, encouragement and kindled 
interest from WEA members thruout Wisconsin at 
every level of education made the presidency a 
pleasant experience. 

WEA committees were appointed after careful 
study. Every area, every segment and every interest 
of education were represented. Committee chairmen 
and committee members were faithful in attendance 
and diligent to their duties. You have served as a real 
source of inspiration to me. 

Planning the “cultural menu” for our state conven- 
tion was a major objective for over a year. We have 
made every effort to develop a program which would 
reflect the high caliber of past conventions. 

Local associations are to be commended for their 
support and loyal efforts to better education. The 
strength of the WEA is in a large measure found in 
our locals. They are, as I have frequently said, the 
lifeblood of our organization. 

The 1957 Representative Assembly directed me to 
appoint a committee to study the financial structure 
of the WEA. Based upon a study of this group, the 
Executive Committee will present to the delegates on 
November 6 an amendment raising the dues from the 
current $5 to $8 effective in 1959-1960. For years the 
WEA has dreamed of a home of its own. It has been 
suggested that $1 of the increase be earmarked for a 
building fund. That leaves $2 for an expanded pro- 
gram and holding our own to better serve our mem- 
bers. It would appear that an increase is expected 
if we are going to be a challenge to the times and 
not the victims of educational default. Dues for Min- 
hesota are $15, Michigan $11.50, Indiana $16, Illinois 
average $11.50, and California $22. There is but one 
path for the WEA and that is increased vigilance. 
That, too, will cost more money. 

The Constitution Committee in its amendments 
recommends needed clarification of our constitution. 
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The 
President 


Reports 


The change in terms of WEA officers from January 1 
to December 1 seems logical and to be desired. 
“Lame Duck” aspects do not strengthen an organiza- 
tion, and with newly elected officers taking over on 
December 1, we, in essence, gain a month on a new 
year. 

The cooperation and assistance of H. C. Weinlick, 
Ross Rowen, Amil Zellmer, Robert Munger, and 
Charles Frailey are deeply appreciated. The WEA Ex- 
ecutive Committee performed in an admirable fashion, 
and I am grateful to them. 

Thanks are due to the Beaver Dam Board of Edu- 
cation, Supt. Eric T. Becker, and the Beaver Dam 
Education Association for their assistance and coop- 
eration. 

Sincere appreciation goes to my wife, an experienced 
teacher, who gave me assistance, encouragement, and 
understanding these busy months. My eleven year old 
son followed my lively schedule with patience and 
loyalty. 

Thus as my presidency draws to a close, I want to 
thank each of you for giving me the opportunity to 
serve you and for your untiring efforts and coopera- 
tion in behalf of education. The WEA is a many-sided 
prism that reflects only the amount of energy and en- 
thusiasm we put forth in its behalf. It is Your organ- 
ization. It is You. You need WEA and the WEA needs 
You! 


Here in a capsule are my activities: 

1. Attended over 50 WEA committee meetings on 
Friday night or Saturday morning in Milwaukee 
and Madison, 1957-1958. 

2. Made ten radio and one TV appearances in the 
interests of education. 

3. Delegate to the 12th Annual TEPS Conference in 
Washington, D. C., June 25-29, 1957. 

. Delegate to Centennial Convention of NEA Phila- 
delphia, June 30-July 5, 1957. 

5. Delegate to 12th Annual Conference on Citizen- 
ship in Washington, D. C., September 15-18, 1957. 

. Delegate to TEPS Conference, Chicago, January 
17-18, 1958. 

7. Member of State Brotherhood Committee, 1958. 

. Member of School Savings Stamp Committee, 
1958. , 





9. Member of State Library Week Committee, 1958. 

. Member of Joint Committee Wisconsin School 
Boards Association and WEA Welfare, 1956-1958. 

. Represented WEA at regional conference of 
AASA at St. Louis, February 22-25. 

. Represented WEA at Wisconsin Citizens Confer- 

ence on Educational Research, Madison, Mar. 10, 

1958. 

Served as a judge for Wisconsin State Chamber 

of Commerce Teacher Recognition, April 21, 1958. 


13. 


14. Represented WEA on panels at State PTA Con- 
vention, Fond du Lac, 1957 and Milwaukee, 1958. 

15. Represented WEA at Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation, March 3-5, Chicago. 

16. Delegate to NEA Convention, Cleveland, Ohio, 
June 30-July 4, 1958. 

17. Attended Workshop for Local Presidents at Stev- 
ens Point in 1957-1958. Presided at 1958 Work- 
shop. 

18. Chosen by NEA to atiend First National School 
for Teacher Salary Scheduling, Washington, D. C., 
October 9-11, 1958. 

19. Represented WEA at meeting of Sectional Asso- 


ciations in Stevens Point, 1957 and 1958. 


N AN effort to assess the activities of your Wisconsin 

Education Association during the past year, the 
phrase appearing on the 1958-59 WEA Calendars, 
“Progress thru Service,” epitomizes the activities of your 
staff and committees. It also defines the broad channel 
of efforts for the future. 

Dozens of specifics could be mentioned as mile- 
stones of achievement during the past year. Many will 
be presented in committee reports which reflect the 
dedicated work of some 100 of your fellow teachers. 
Space does not permit duplicating items in their re- 
ports here, but sincere commendation for their efforts is 
merited. 

Certainly the growth of the Wisconsin Journal of 
Education, in service to teachers as well as in circula- 
tion, deserves comment. More extensive use of pictures 
has provided a more interesting format for the news 
and feature articles in your professional publication. 
Another service well received was the additional issue 
in January in the form of an annual report to the total 
membership. 

As a postscript, it will be of interest that in excess of 
31,000 copies of the Journal are printed each month to 
serve membership and advertising requirements. 

Cooperative effort with the NEA has brought the 
story of different facets of education to the entire state 
via television channels, Close to 100% cooperation of 
Wisconsin TV outlets carried “Satellites, Schools, and 
Survival,” and “Crowded Out” to the screens of homes 
thruout the state. Thru this medium, interest in educa- 
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‘Progress thru Service’ Is WEA Aim 


Thruout 1958, a hundred committee members and a dozen stai! 
members have been working for the best interests of education. 





Represented WEA at annual convention of Wis. 
consin School Boards Association and Wisconsin 
Association of School Administrators, 1957-1958, 
Panel member in 1957. 
Represented WEA at 
Education Association 
March 28, 1958. 
. Represented WEA at Southern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association convention, Madison, 1957-1958, 
. Attended 12 WEA Local Presidents meetings thru- 
out Wisconsin, 1957-1958. 


20. 


Northeastern Wisconsin 
convention, Sheboygan, 


21. 














24. Delivered 20 speeches at PTA’s, Service clubs, 
Teacher groups, Labor Federations, Church 
groups, Chamber of Commerce, and _ professional 
groups thruout Wisconsin. 

25. Gave seven commencement speeches at ‘igh 
schools and county colleges. 

26. Wrote monthly editorial “Professionally Speak'ng’ 
for the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 

27. Represented WEA at Governor's Conference on 





Education, April 25-26, 1958. 







GrBert L. ANDERSON 
Preside it 

















tion’s problems was stimulated, but more important, 
local associations had an opportunity to capitalize upon 
such showings for discussion of local school problems. 

Membership statistics for the past four years are 
gratifying. While it is true that growth reflects an in- 
crease in the number of teachers in Wisconsin, it is 
even more an indication that new teachers as well as 
those with longer service recognize and approve the 
leadership and concern for educators and education 
inherent in the WEA’s program. 

A few figures may prove interesting. In 1955-56. 
the membership was 25,654; 1956-57, 26,867; and last 
year, 1957-58, 27,813. Present enrollments show a sub- 
stantial increase over the 1957-58 level. This loyalty 
of Wisconsin’s teachers, coupled with the implied rec- 
ognition of value received, is deeply appreciated. 

In another area of service, extensive use of WEA 
research materials has led to printing of the numerou: 
annual studies. Two reasons brought this decision; one. 
an increased legibility; two, conservation of staff time 
in duplication and collation of these materials, Re: 
sponse from teachers and administrators to this change 
points to the wisdom of the change. 

Shortly another session of the Wisconsin legislature 
will be in full swing. In this vital area Wisconsin teach: 
ers and their WEA have an enviable reputation botl 
for respectability and achievement. Vital issues relatin‘ 
to state aids, teacher welfare, and retirement will again 
be in the balance. As in past years, WEA will offer 
leadership and coordination of effort; your work locally. 
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guided by the weekly legislative bulletin and coupled 
with direct contact work by your staff in Madison, 
will be vital elements in the success of 1959 educa- 
tiona! legislation. 





An added service this year will be a five-minute 
legis ative summary at the conclusion of each “Teacher 
Tim: broadcast. In addition, a telephone communica- 
tions network is being organized by the WEA to serve 
whe: speed is imperative. 
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” 0) the national scene, WEA is proud to have a past 
ie pres. lent as candidate for NEA president-elect in 1959. 
[ \iss Clarice Kline’s strong candidacy is something of 
nal 
‘igh 
ng 

on Exec. Sec. Weinlick 

and T. J. Jensen, 

NEA Tenure 
Committee chair- 
man, study 

it committee report. 

; which the state may well be proud. Your support of 
it her, both personally and thru membership in NEA, 
» is a genuine privilege. 

An outstanding convention—increased efforts at inter- 
tant, & pretation of education such as the Council's “Statement 
ypon — on Public Education’—workshops closely tailored to 
ems. — teachers’ needs—publications which are both communi- 

are —& cation links and resource items—an active credit union 
n in- § for Wisconsin’s teachers—all are growing elements of 
it is J service which speak more eloquently for themselves 
J] as than a terse comment in this report. 

, the _ Growth in size, along with growth in service, implies 
ation B problems to be solved as well as satisfaction to be 
_.,  ‘avored. For example, five new local associations have 
5-06. ' petitioned for and received approval as chartered 
| last groups since the last representative assembly. Logically, 
sub: & requests for field service increase annually as affiliated 
yalty groups increase, and as understanding of helps avail- 
| rec I able in program planning, salary consultation, public 
_ relations, and welfare services matures. 

ayous § Lhe staff of your WEA enjoy these opportunities for 
one. SetVice; the implications for future expansion of profes- 
‘time | Sional and secretarial staff are also clear. A corollary 

Re- | 8 ultimate expansion of headquarters space, and acqui- 

range @ Sition of equipment capable of doing the necessary 
~ & work. 
ature fF These anticipated needs evolve directly from the de- 
each: sire to provide prompt, efficient service when and 
both where it is requested. Prompt handling of correspond- 
lating ® ence, efficient care and dispatch of audio-visual aids, 
agail § providing data and materials sought by individuals or 
offer groups are among essentials to be considered when 
ycally. JF planning ahead for your WEA. 
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ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES 


Finally, a sincere word of appreciation must be 


added regarding the officers and staff of your WEA. 
Frequently members comment, 
together, don’t you?” 


“You people work well 
The affirmative answer is my 
tacit expression of thanks to my co-workers, the eleven 
in the WEA and the Wisconsin Teachers 
Credit Union, whose sincerity at their work and loyalty 
to the WEA help your organization to function at peak 
efficiency. 


The year 1957-58. has been an excellent one. Your 


Budget Estimate 1959 


ESTIMATED INCOME 


WietiPewinies =o <4 0s ocla cues acne ees 
Interest from Securities ............. 
Advertising—Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 

COMO odes udiess eva seare aw aes 


Convention ooh cw cas eniiatees 
IN AL BGS ONO aes coca sindawixeuen 
COMINGS 5 hea OR eae te ee 
President's Expense .....6-ss6.0000: 
ROSEN aro cosas agri we Coa Shale are 
Executive Committee Meetings ...... 
eH Sea Soustoe te nea ene 
Telephone and Telegraph ........... 
Office Supplies and Expense 
Printing 
WORN uk soa rae irs garde oer e eater 
Travel—Executive Secretary ......... 
Travel—Locals Consultants (2) ....... 
[| Aa RIN ae are Ras ide) ithe: eM 
PUNO ows G's wrhies aawaie een owes 
World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession 
Salaries 
Ores SHE or Fe wince lowes 
Executive Secretary ............. 
SOASCNNAE is Sirs dette sha 2 certo 
Insurance, Bonds, Taxes 
Nedeuniee Circle 5s i ted ees ereees 
Audit and Miscellaneous Expense 
RaQuipmeHl. owe soc os «cles ne ene wees e ale 
SCOCTC| SEL 1. 7 geet a Meee a ane a oer 
Unemployment Compensation ....... 
WEA. Retixement®....:5< 66.6. cése cons. 
Wantbe ea aaa vo Ma tah hg ee 
Wisconsin Journal of Education ...... 
Subsidies—Sectional Associations ..... 
Research and Public Relations ....... 
Life Membership 


State Historical Society School Restora- 
MONE cee nk eee eee haere eas 
Foreign Delegate to WCOTP ....... 
Promoting WEA Candidate for NEA 
Oe rs ered en Rae PETE 


Respectfully submitted, 


H. C. WEINLICK 
Executive Secretary 


1958 
$135,000 
3,000 


17,000 
29,958 


$184,958 


$ 15,000 
4,000 
7,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,100 
6,258 
1,000 
2,500 
1,100 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
5,000 
2,000 


100 


55,000 
12,000 
2,700 
500 
500 
1,000 
2,500 
1,000 
400 
4,300 
900 
31,500 
3,000 
12,000 
100 


$184,958 


interest, cooperation, and enthusiasm can provide even 
finer horizons for your profession and its impact upon 
the future. 


1959 
$142,000 
2,600 


18,000 
44,158 


$206,758 







$ 18,000 
5,000 
7,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,100 
6,258 
1,200 
2.500 
2,000 
2,000 
1,500 
4,500 
5,000 
2,000 


100 


59,800 
13,000 
2,700 
500 
500 
1,000 
2.000 
1,300 
400 
3,500 
900 
37,000 
3,000 
14,000 
100 


$202,858 


1,500 
400 


2,500 


$207,258 
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December 6, 1958 
The Executive Committee 
Wisconsin Education Association 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

We respectfully submit herewith the report of our 
audit of the accounts and records of the Wisconsin 
Education Association for the eleven months ended 
November 30, 1958. In addition to this letter our report 
includes the following exhibits and schedule: 

Exhibit “A”—Balance Sheet, November 30, 1958 

Schedule Al—Securities Owned 

Exhibit “B’—Treasurer’s Records—Cash Receipts 
and Disbursements, Eleven Months 
Ended November 30, 1958 

Exhibit “C”—Secretary’s Records—Statement of In- 
come and Expense, Eleven Months 
Ended November 30, 1958 

The Association formerly operated on a calendar 
year basis, and this year it changed to a fiscal year 
ended November 30. As a result, this report covers 
only a period of eleven months. The financial records 
are kept on a cash basis, and no inventories, receiv- 
ables, or payables are reflected. This report has been 
prepared in accordance with the records. 

The general bank account of the Association reflected 
a balance of $100,071.92 on November 30, 1958, which 
was reconciled to the November bank statement of the 
depository, First National Bank of Stevens Point. The 
balances in two special fund savings accounts were 
proved to the respective bank passbooks. 

Activity in these special accounts for the period under 
audit was as follows: 


Life Membership Fund 
Balance; January 15 9058 sass. sis nceevseeee ees s $3,278.35 
Add: Interest earned on bank account . .$ 66.89 
Life memberships purchased .... 500.00 





Part payment on life membership 25.00 591.89 

Balance, November 30, 1958 .............eee00- $3,870.24 
Retirement Reserve Fund 

Balance, January 1, 1058: i. cssadoseaveveenes oe Oe 

Add: Interest earned on bank account ......... 1515 

Balance, November 30, 1958 ..............0000. $ 769.60 


WEA Audit Report for 1958 Shows Status 


In connection with cash transactions for the year, we 
proved the cash receipts as shown by the Secretary's 
records with bank deposits to the Association’s account. 
No further verification of individual receipts was m.de. 
Disbursements are made by checks signed by the 
Treasurer upon authorization or orders issued and 
signed by the Secretary. Disbursements are also sup- 
ported by purchase invoices, travel reports or c'her 
vouchers on file. All cancelled checks, orders, and 
vouchers for the period under audit were examined and 
compared with related book entries. Footings of ‘oth 
receipts and disbursements records were test-chec :ed. 

Investment securities owned are listed in Sche:ule 
Al. A letter bearing the signature of an officer o! the 
Stevens Point Bank, where the securities were in : ife- 
keeping, stated that he had examined the securitie on 
November 24, 1958, and found them intact. App» oxi- 
mate market values at November 30, 1958, as liste.) in 
Schedule Al totaled $107,006.25; the total cost vas 
$114,612.20. Only a half year’s interest was collecte: on 
the U. S. government bonds during this fiscal pe iod 
because the next interest coupons mature in Decem er, 
1958, which is in the ensuing fiscal year. 

The Association publishes the Wisconsin Journa of 
Education, and that investment is included in the »al- 
ance sheet at the nominal value of $1.00. 

The statement of income and expense for the elc ven 
months ended November 30, 1958, Exhibit “C”, re- 
flects total income of $151,176.23, total expense of 
$155,546.27, and an excess of expense over income of 
$4,370.04. The comparable result for the year of 1957 
was an excess of expense of $2,402.80. 

Income from memberships increased $142,110.65 in 
1957 to $148,188.31 in 1958. 

In connection with the convention, a payment of 
about $7,000.00 has been received each year from the 
Milwaukee Auditorium Board. This payment is ordi- 
narily received in December, and no such amount is 
thus reflected in the current shortened fiscal period. 

Disbursements for the eleven months period of 1958 
totaled almost exactly the same amount as the full 
year of 1957. 

Subject to the comments contained in this letter, it 
is our opinion that the accompanying balance sheet, 
Exhibit “A”, and statement of income and expense, Ex- 
hibit “C”, reflect respectively the financial condition of 





SECURITIES OWNED-SCHEDULE Al 


November 30, 1958 


Date of Interest 

U. S. Government Bonds Maturity Rate 
US: Preasury Bonds «.....622)6 ie 6-16-69 214% 
UO; Ss Treasury Bongs> «.. ..466%3 6—15-67/72 24% 
U. S. Treasury Bonds) .. ....6.055.4% 6-14-67/72 24% 
J. S. Treasury Bonds . «2.060666 12-15-67/72 24 
U. S. Treasury Bonds wee eeee 6-15-59/62 2Y, 


Totals 


Other Securities 
American Trustee Shares—( Diversified ) 
Series C—200 Shares at $10.00 per share 





Market 
Par Value Cost 11-30-58 
$ 20,000.00 $ 19,306.61 $ 17,987.50 
30,000.00 30,262.98 26,700.00 
15,000.00 14,545.12 13,350.00 
20,000.00 19,846.40 17,800.00 
30,000.00 29,352.39 28,668.75 
$115,000.00 $113,313.50 $104,506.25 
$ 2,000.00 $ 1,298.70 $ 2,509.00 
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the Association on November 30, 1958, and the results 
of its operation for the eleven months ended that date, 
both prepared on a cash basis. : 
Respectfully submitted, 
KeLtocc, Houcuton & TAPLICK 
Certified Public Accountants 


BALANCE SHEET—EXHIBIT “A” 
November 30, 1958 (Cash Basis) 
Assets 
Cas!) in Bank—Exhibit “B” 
Cas! in Bank—Life Membership 
savings Account 
Cash: in Bank—Retirement Reserve 
Fund 
Securities Owned—At Market Value 
!1-30-58—Schedule A1: 
United States Government Bonds 
Other Securities 
Wisconsin Journal of Education—At 
Nominal Value 1.00 
Equipment—Secretary’s 
Office 
Less: Reserve for De- 
preciation 


$100.071.92 
3,870.24 


769.60 


104,506.25 
2,500.00 


$15,218.10 
6,531.97 


Total Assets 


Liabilities 
Social Security Tax Deducted from Payroll 
Records kept on a cash basis) 


Net Worth 


WEA Life Membership Account ..  $ 
WEA Retirement Reserve Fund ... 
WEA General Account: 
Balance, January 1, 
1956) ook cicceses <QEeeOOOlO 
Excess of Expense 
over Income 1958— 
Exhibit “C’ 


3,870.24 
769.60 


4,370.04 217,996.75 
Adjustment of Securities 
to Market Value: 
Variations between 

Cost and Market 

1-1-58 
Variations between 

Cost and Market 


3,218.09 


4,387.86 


Total Net Worth 
Total Liabilities and Net Worth 


218,248.73 
$218,250.98 


TREASURER’S RECORDS—EXHIBIT “B” 


Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
Eleven Months Ended November 30, 1958 


Balance in Bank, January 1, 1958 $ 94,368.75 
Add Receipts: 
Received from Secretary 
Interest on United States Securi- 
ties 1,499.39 
Income on Other Securities .... 100.80 
United States Treasury Bonds 
Matured 
Uncashed Checks Written Off ... 


$165,883.09 


30,000.00 


Total Receipts 197,545.58 
$291,914.33 
.css Disbursements: 

Total of Checks #18988 to 20835 Inclusive 


Issued Pursuant to Orders from the Secretary 191,842.41 
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Balance in Bank, November 30, 1958—Exhibit “A” 


$1 


00,071.92 


SECRETARY'S RECORDS—EXHIBIT “C” 


Statement of Income and Expenses 


Eleven Months Ended November 30, 1958 (Cash Basis) 


Income 
Memberships and Subscriptions ... . 
Interest on United States Govern- 

ment Bonds 

Income on Other Securities ...... 
Handbook for Wisconsin Teachers . . 
Teachers’ Materials Sold 
Refunds and Cancelled Checks .... 
Milwaukee Auditorium Board .... 


$148,188.31 


1,499.39 
100.80 
169.93 

66.09 

1,091.71 

60.00 


Total Income 


Expense 


President’s Travel Expense 
Treasurer's Salary and Expense .... 
Executive Committee Expense .... 
Secretary’s Office Expense: 
Secretary’s Salary .. $11,000.00 
Secretary’s Travel 
Expense 
Office Salaries—F ull 


1,495.72 
1,856.51 
1,990.75 


1,274.79 


50,286.48 
Office Salaries—Part 
Time 
Rent Paid 
Office Supplies and 
Expense 
Postage 
Telephone and Tele- 
graph 
Subscriptions 
Printing 
Depreciation of Of- 
fice Equipment . . 
Other Expense 


2,200.00 
5,698.00 


2,155.82 


903.78 


1,003.86 
76.25 
1,850.00 


963.81 
365.80 
Convention Expense ............. 
National Education Association— 
Dues and Expense .......... 
Wisconsin Juurnal of Education: 
Advertising Space 
Sold $16,363.89 
Printing . .$29,962.80 
Postage .. 1,263.37 
Other Ex- 
pense .. 


77,778.59 
13,728.04 


3,790.51 


2,015.53 33,241.70 16,877.81 





Committees 
Refunds of Memberships and Sub- 
scriptions 
Research and Public Relations .... 
Subsidies—Wisconsin District Edu- 
cation Association 3,016.75 
Locals’ Consultants’ Travel ...... 3,328.47 
Federal Social Security Tax 975.34 
Unemployment Insurance—State and 
Federal 
Secretary's Office Staff Annuity Plan 2,781. 
Actuarial Service 2,000.00 
Payments to Life Membership Fund 305.00 
Legislative and Other 
Services 
National Association of Secretaries 
’ of State Teachers Associations 
Miscellaneous Expense 


8,460.52 


88.00 
11,718.70 


Counseling 
3,350.66 


537.10 
1,164.54 


Total Expense .... 


Excess of Expense over Income—Exhibit 


A 


$151,176.23 
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IMPERATIVES FOR PEACE 
(Continued from Page 15) 


our one world, for peace in our New World where indi- 
vidual persons can live together. 

As pilgrims on this great crusade, at times we move 
doubtfully thru the slough of despair and fearfully pass 
thru the valley of the shadow of death; we falter for 
want of light. We are discouraged because the skies 
do not open and shower us with special floodlights. 
Modern floodlights, however, are still measured in 
terms of candle power. All that we need are candles, 
but enough of them—one candle burning here, one 
burning there, candles burning here, there, everywhere 
—you in your place, I in mine, people in their places 
all over the world. The total candle power of all dedi- 
cated individuals illuminates this great crusade, a cru- 
sade of men of good will, a crusade for freedom 
among men and on earth peace. 
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FILMS FOR 
YOUR USE 


Each year sees an increase in the use of films made 
available to local education associations thru the W is- 
consin Education Association, Produced by the a- 
tional Education Association in cooperation with the 
state education associations, these public relations he'ps 
may be secured for the use of student, professional, or 
community organizations. 

The film is sent postpaid to you, and all the WiA 
asks is that you take the best possible care of the film 
while using it, return it promptly, and pay the return 
postage. 

Incidentally, the film service provides an excellent 
example of local, state, and national cooperation. The 
cost of production runs as high as $100,000 per film, 
a figure within the practical budget of the NEA. Indi- 
vidual prints cost from $170 to $325, an amount within 
the budgetary range of your, WEA, which usually 
purchases three copies for circulation, Finally, the cost 
to the local association is but that of return postage. 
averaging about a dime per film. 

While purchase, maintenance, routing, and corre- 
spondence relating to these films is no small item, it is 
a service which your WEA is pleased to bring to you, 
as we did last year over 500 times. 

Those films available from the WEA are listed below 
and on the adjoining page: 





Crowded Out... 


presents the dramatic story of how overcrowding affects 
children, teachers, and the community. When needed 
individual help becomes impossible, children’s education 
is short changed, teachers become discouraged, and once 
effective schools fail to meet their goals. Use: Community 
groups facing crowding and building problems. 16 mn.. 
color, sound, 29 minutes. 






















Free 


Skip 
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Satellites, Schools and Survival . . . 


is a documentary showing the relation of the American 
system of education to America’s survival as a free nation. 
Interviews with noted American citizens, a dramatic 
segment on the development of the present educational 
system since 1900, and views of an eighth grade science 
class offer a convincing story. Use: Any community 
group interested in the educational scene. 16 mm., black 
and white, sound, 28 minutes. 


by Chance ... 

should dispel the idea that “anybody can teach.” It 
reveals that teacher education is a special kind where 
students acquire general knowledge, understanding of 
children, and special skills that are required in the pro- 
fession. Not by Chance should encourage young people 
to enter teaching and should inform the adult popula- 
tion of the need for adequate financing of teacher-educa- 
tion. Use: Any group of students and adults who are 
interested in improving education. 16 mm., color, sound, 
28 minutes. 


A Desk for Billie . . . 


shows how America’s schools open their doors to all 
children, regardless of wealth or poverty. Billie began 
life as a hobo kid. A tramp’s suggestion to her that 
schools made a difference between “real people” who 
live in houses and her family who lived in a tent in 
Jungletown led her and her sister to enter school in spite 
of the stares of the other children. Understanding and 
capable teachers along the way provided the inspiration 
and direction which aided Billie who in real life has 
become a successful editor, writer, and lecturer before 
NEA, the WEA, and many other state education asso- 
ciations. Use: Any community group interested in the 
purpose of our schools. 16 mm., color, sound, 57 minutes. 


Mike Makes His Mark .. . 


is the story of a boy who wonders about a lot of things. 
Should he quit school and get a job like his friend Eddie 
has done? Should he try to learn and listen to the advice 
of his teacher? At first he resented school but his teach- 
ers and counselor finally get him interested. He changes 
his mark of resentment into a mark of manhood. Use: 
All types of community and professional organizations. 
16 mm., color, sound, 29 minutes. 


Freedom to Learn... 


portrays the modern school preparing children to assume 
their responsibilities as good citizens. It explains that 
respect for facts, constant search for truth, and knowl- 
edge of the world are essential in this preparation. Only 
a well educated citizenry can interpret and defend our 
American heritage. The youth of this country must un- 
derstand the ideals of our American way of life and 
those of nations where people are not free. Use: Any 
school or community organization interested in sound 
educational practices. 16 mm., color, sound, 27 minutes. 


Skippy and the 3 R’s... 


gives a detailed account of how children learn the 3 R’s. 
But, more important, it shows that children learn the 
basic tools naturally and easily when guided by capable 
teachers. Skippy Gordon, a first-grader, finds school in- 
teresting and fascinating when he understands the pur- 
pose for his learning to read. The skillful teacher, 
discovering Skippy’s interests, molds him into an en- 
thusiastic pupil desirous of learning. Skippy and the 3 R’s 
shows that modern schools do teach the fundamentals 
by 20th century methods. Use: Particularly for student 


Individual help in this scene is summed up by the title of the film, 
“Crowded Out'’, where it appears. 


teachers, parent groups, and educational organizations. 
16 mm., color, sound, 29 minutes. 


What Greater Gift .. . 


portrays the teacher as a professional person. It shows 
that today’s teachers need professional preparation to 
acquire understanding and skills essential to good teach- 
ing. Good teaching doesn’t just happen, but requires a 
desire to teach, proper guidance, and special education. 
Use: Student groups for guidance purposes and adult 
and professional groups interested in the professional 
preparation of teachers. 16 mm., color, sound, 28 minutes. 


No Teacher Alone . . . 
portrays the attitude of an occasional teacher who enjoys 
the benefits from the efforts of professional organizations, 
but can see no need to share in the responsibilities. Use: 
Excellent for student-teacher and teacher associations. 
16 mm., color, sound, 20 minutes. 


Sixth Chair .. . 


demonstrates the necessity for schools to be adequately 
equipped if pupils are to get maximum benefits from 
their day in school. All citizens in the community should 
have an interest in making the school better and more 
efficient. Use: Any community group interested in the 
welfare of the school. 16 mm., black and white, sound, 
20 minutes. 


ADDITIONAL FILMS 


In addition to the films listed above, there are two older films 
available which might fill certain program needs with which you 
are confronted. They are listed here: 


Pop Rings the Bell .. . 
pictures a “back to school party” which brings both 
friendly and hostile citizens into the school. The principal 
has the opportunity to show the values of education. 
16 mm., black and white, sound, 20 minutes. 


Assignment Tomorrow 
presents the American teacher at work in the classroom 
and outside world. It shows teachers working with all 
citizens to make America worth all the sacrifices its 
citizens have been called upon to make. 16 mm., black 
and white, sound, 26 minutes. 
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